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«“ Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“Tn weR build loveliest.” 


MILTON, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's 
SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE 
LATE MRS. ROBERTS. 

SIR, 


cult though soothing task « 
endeavouring to delineate the cs 
racter of the lamented and admir- 
able woman, whose manuscript work 
(Duty, a novel, interspersed with 
poetry,) I am about to give to 
the world: for, if the person of an 
author be interesting to the reader, 
the character and the conduct niust 
be intinitely more so; and if we 
on the portrait pretixed to a work, 
it is chiefly, perhaps, with a desire 


a, 
AM led to undertake the et 


faze | 





| 
| 


Magazine.| because, thougs well aware that she 


must have veen aila daughter ought 

be, is con.moniv con- 
eon with itself, and the duties are 
usually inseparabie companions, I 
am most anxious to exh bit her as a 
wile at character which is best 
calculated to cal forth the virtues of 
a woman, and in which the heart and 
the temper are must tried and most 
oar oe to view. 

. Roberts had not the happi- 
ness of being herself a — but 
the situation it was her jot te fill was 
such as to awaken in her affectionate 
nature much of the tender anxiety of 
the maternal character, as Mr. Ro- 


‘ 
a$ Virive 





of traciag in it some clue to the mind | berts had uncer his tuition seventeen 


and disposition of the being whom it | 
represents. 

M: irgaret Roberts was the young- 
est daugh ter of a respectabie clerg V- 
man of the name of Wade, 


in the year 1792 she became, after 
a loug and mutual 
wife of the Rev. Richard Roberts, 
third son of Dr. Roberts, late pro- 
vost of Eton.* lmmediat ely after 

their union she went to reside with 

her husband at the village of Mit- 
cham, in Surrey. I have passed over 
the period of my lost friend's resi- 
dence under the roof of her father; 


@een- 








* 
Author of ‘atest Restored, and other 
peetical piec 
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who 
resided at Boxtord in Suilolk ; and | 


} 
| 
| 


or eighteen boys (chiefly sens cr the 
nobility) from the age of seven to 
i fourteen, over whese health and 
comfort she watched with tenderness 
the mostendearmg. “This tenderness 
was repaid by them by feelings of 


'_affectionaie gratitude, which survived 


attachment, the | 


nan 


the presence of the object that called 
them forth; since many a yeuta and 
hiany @ wan has continued eager to 
own, and anxious to return, his ob- 
ligations to that care witch consti- 
tuted so great @ part ¢ f the comforts 
of his chil hiboan,. 4 ’n this serupulous 
attention to the welfare of tic chil- 
dren commilted to tie care of her 
husband, | might rest Mrs. Roberts’ 
pretensions to the character of an 
excellent wife; but her claims te 
N 
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that title did not end there. The 
manner in which she fulfilled her 
arduous duties as mistress of a family 
was equally worthy of imitation. 
Like one of the heroines of her own 
novel, she was never idle, never for 
a moment unemployed; and to the 
conscientious employment of her 
time is to be attributed her power of 
doing more in a day, with less appa- 
rent effort, than any one who had | 
not witnessed it can be easily led to 
believe. Though she had to conduct 
a very large and troublesome esta- 
blishment ; though, during the occa- 
sjonal short absences of Mr. Roberts, 
she had to preside in the school, no 
one heard her complain of want of 
time for any useful or pleasant oc- 
eupation. No one staying at the! 
house ever missed her at the hour of ' 
projected amusement; and, though | 
every domestic duty was regularly | 
fulfilled, she seemed, when in the! 
company of her guests, to have no- 
thing todo but to amuse herself and | 
them. Never were her necessary | 
avocations an excuse for any neglect , 
of her person or her dress. She was | 
neat, even to Quaker neatness, in | 
appearance and in her apparel ; and | 
the saine presiding spirit of nicety | 
was visible in her house and in her 
grounds, It was remarkable also, 
that, though she had so many serious 
claims on her time, she had. more 
correspondents, and wrote more and 
longer letters, than almost any other 
person in a private situation. Such 
is the practical usefulness resulting } 
irom a resolution to allot to every, 
passing moment some rational em- 
ployment or some salutary recrea- 
tion. It was this resolution which 
enabled Mrs. Roberts to be, in the 
space of one little day, the superin- 
tendant of a large family, the delight 
of a circle of friends, the punctual 
correspondent, the elegant work-wo- 
man, the instructive writer, and the | 
admirable reader of poetry or prose. 
Though constant occupation was 
4 
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the great secret by which she effected 
so much, method and order were two 
of her principal agents ; and, like the 
magic wand whose touch made the 
labours of Psyche easy in a moment, 
method and order operated on every 
busy department in her household, 
and every thing was ready at the 
hour appointed, as if guided by 
some certain though invisible agency. 
It must be supposed, that superin- 
tending a family, consisting of so 
many children of various dispositions 
and habits, must have been very try- 
ing to the temper as well as to the 
feelings. But the temper of Mrs. 
Roberts was equal to any trial, and, 
unimpaired or rather perfected by 
trials, it shone in the benign expres- 
sion of her dark and animated eye, 
it dimpled her cheek with a smile 
the most endearing and benevolent, 
and spoke in the mild and tuneful 
accents of a voice which no one ever 
heard without feeling disposed to 
love the being who possessed it. Nor 
was the benevolence which irradiated 
her countenance,—which gave grace 
to her manner and sweetness to hey 
voice,—displayed in a less positive 
degree in her sentiments and her ac- 
tions : with her, kindness was not a 
habit of manner, but a habit of mind 
—she spoke affectionately, because 
she felt benevolently. 

¥scarcely know any ore so averse 
as she uniformly was to believe a tale 
to the disadvantage of another; and 
when forced to give credit to such 
tales, by incontrovertible evidence, 
it is certain that she never took plea- 
sure In repeating them, When com- 
munications were of doubtful au- 
thority, she never fell into that 
common fault of saying to her con- 
science, ‘ I am sure! do not believe 
it—it cannot possibly be true—but 
f have heard so and so:” weakly 
imagining, as persons in general do, 
that the affected candour of disbe- 
lieving the tale takes away the guilt 
of relating it, And when indispwt- 
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able evidence authorised her to re- 
Jate what she had heard, she was 
never eager to spread the mforma- 
tion ; for her good taste, as well as 
her good feelings, made her dislike 
to dwell on the crimes or foibles 
even of those of whom she had no 
knowledge ; and, as she was certainly 
not less generous to her acquain- 
tances and friends, she inspired con- 
fidence as well as attection in all 
who approached her. The most 
Suspicious, the most appreliensive, 
left her presence devoid of fear, | 
lest their departure should be the | 
signal for an attack on their man- 
ner, their person, their dress, or 
their character: 
she spoke of them at all, it would 
be to praise them, and to call into 
notice some good or some attractive 
quality. Yet her kindness to the absent 
was not the result of waut of power 
to amuse the person by extibiting 
the foibles or peculiarities of the 
departed guests in a ludicrous or 
powerful manner ; for, if ever justice 
warranted her to be severe on the 
vices or follies of others, no one 
could hold them up to ridicule with 
more wit or greater success, Indeed, 
it is commonly those who are most 
able to be severe with effect, whose 
benevolence and whose principles 
forbid them the frequent and indis- 
criminate use of their power. 

If it was thus safe and pleasant to 
be the acquaintance of Mrs. Roberts, 
how much more delightful was it 
to be her friend and her companion. 

She always seemed to prosper her- 
self in the prosperity of her friends: 
she identified herself so intimately 
with them, that their joy was her joy, 
their sorrow her sorrow, their fame 
her fame. Never did she abuse the 
fainiliarity of friendship so far as to 
wound the self-love of those whom 


she professed to regard, by needless- 


ly uttering to them mortifying truths; 
never did she make herself the vehi- 
cle of others’ malice, by repeating to 
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they knew that, if 


91 


them a cruel or severe remark which 
she had heard concerning them. Her 
lips, he eyes were guiltless of 

“ The hint malevolent, the leok oblique, 


The obvious satire, the implied dislike, 
The taunting word ‘whos se meaning kills. ‘ 


—_ 


It was the constant wish of her be- 
nevolent nature to be the means of 
as much innocent enjoyment as she 
could to all with whom she associ- 
ated; and one felt so certain that 

her kindness was ever on the alert to 
| veil one’s foibles, and show one’s 
| good qualities to the best advantage, 
' as moonlight casts a favourable shade 
— mean objects, and adds new 
beauty and new grandeur to objects 
of importance, that to be with her 
was a gala-tiine to one’s self-love; 
and perhaps some of the charm 
which her society possessed was ow- 
ing to her wish and her ability, not 
only to appreciate her associates ac- 
cording to the exorbitant demands of 
self- approbation, but also to her 
power of making them feel that she 
did so. Yet still ‘she was no fiatterer, 
Where she bestowed praise, or feit 
affection, she had first reasoned or 
deceived her understanding into a 
belief that praise and affection were 
most righteously deserved. She 
seemed indeed to live, more than any 
one I ever saw, ina little world of 
her own creation, whose inhabitants 
were clothed, by her beneficent fancy, 
in virtues, talents, and graces, such 
as real life scarcely ever displays ; 
and, losing her natural acuteness of 
discrimination in her wish to believe 
her dreams realities, she persisted 
often to reject the evidence of her 
experience, 
‘“ And thought the world without like 
that within.” 
The other line of this couplet applies 
to her with equal justice; for her 
mind was , 
‘So pure, so good, she scarce could guess 
at sin.” 
Nor was it likely to run any risk of 
contamination, since she possessed 
N 2 
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that quiet mild dignity of carriage 
2ud expression which had power, 
without offending, to awe the boid- 
est info propriety, and to give the 
tone inseusibly to the conversation 
even of the volatile and the daring 
To have known a woman so ami- 
able and so aimirabie will always 
be amoigst the most pleasing recol- 
lections of my life; and to have lost 
her so soon, one of my mst lasting 
recrets, Similarity of pursuits en 
‘deared us to each other, and did for 
our intimacy what is usually effected 
only by the slow hand ‘of tine 
When we first met, we soon forgoi 
that we had not met before, and a 
few years gave to our freudship a 
solidity and a truth con only the 
result of long acquaintance alone. 
After an lilness of only three weeks’ 
dureation,and one to allappearance not 
attended with danger, she sunk un- 
consciously into the grave, lamented 
not cnly by thie hus bard and the 
friend who foudly watched beside 
her bed of death, but bya far, far- 
spreading circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances, over whose prospects 
the unexpected loss of such a Jjoy- 
diffusing being cast a thick and sud- 
den darkness, and which must have 
been felt in order to be conceived. 
She was buried in the family-vault 
at Boxford, by the side of her pa- 


rents and of her sister—the sister of 


her virtues and her talents, Louisa 
Carter, who departed this life on the 
23d of November 1810, whom she 
survived only two years and ten 
months. The memorandum which 
she left behind her, relative to the 
disposal of some of her effects after 
ier death, began with the following 
words, which she designed should be 
her epitaph—‘7 look for the resur- 
rection of the dead, 
the world to come: " testifying there- 
by her belief in that Gosnel accord- 
ing to whose precepts she regulated 
her life, and whose hopes, had con- 
éclousuess been perinitted to her, 


and the tife of 
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could not have failed to irradiate the. 
closing scene of her existence. 
AMELIA OPIE. 
se 


To the Editor of the British Lady's 
THE VAPOURS: 
Physician and Lady. 


Phys. MADAM, you look exceed- 
ingly well this morning: I hope 
vou feel yourself recovered from 
your indisposition. 

Lady (rather warmly). I am as- 
tonished, sir, that a gentleman of 
your skill Piney be deceived by ap- 
pearances: Iwas never worse in my 
life. 

Phys. (smiling). Indeed! will 
vou favour me with some account of 
the symptoms of your ijness. 

Lady. Really, 1 can do no such 
thing > all I feel assured of is, that 
Tam altogether in a state of torture. 

Phys. What! madam, are you in 
bodily pain? 

Lady. No. 1 have a horrid free- 
dom from any pain. 

Phys. Some painful object, per- 
haps, afflicts your mind ? 

Lady. No, sir, My agony is, 
that I have not one subject which 
can in the smallest degree iterest 
me: I would give a hundred pounds 
for some serious cause of grief, some- 
thing over which I could weep pro- 
fuselv. 

Phys. Your case is certainly piti- 
able, but 1 hope not witbout remedy. 
Will you allow me to ask you, ma- 
dam, how you liave sp ent the last 
week i. 

Lady. Upon my word, sir, it is 
out of my power to comply with 
your request, I really keep no jour- 
nal, and my memory has not such a 
prodigious tenacity as you suppose, 
[ wili endeavour to give you an ac- 
count of the last two days. Aye— 
this is W ednesday. W ell; sir, I rose 
on Monday morning, and— 

Phys. May I ask at what hour 
you rose? 
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it is 
with 
jour- 
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mn ac- 
\ye— 
rose 


hour 


| not there, 


obligation to dedicate the | 


Lady (with a slight blush). It 
was rather late: two o’ciock, I be- 
lieve; but I had been at a party 
during almost the whole of the pre- 
ceding night. As soon as I was 
dressed, [ rode to the Park. 

Phys. You have not mentioned 
your breakfast. I hope you did not 
omit that essential meal. 

Lady (a little vered). I—1 took 
my breakfast in bed. Weil, sir, the 
Park was so crowded that my carri- 
age could hardly move aloug: this 
would not have ‘annoyed me much, 
but aateatnianter it was a very acl 
day, and, having a slight rheumatism 
in my face, I could not venture to 
put down the window; so that, sir, | 
had no opportunity of shewing my 
new French head-dress and shaw). 
You will allow, that this was a 
very mortifying circumstance. 

Phys. Be assured, madam, of my 
sympathy. 

Lady. Well, sir: T returned home 
m expectation of fiuding Professor 
B—, who had promised to dedicate | 
a concerto to me: the traitor was 


sir, t 


apology, in which he pretended to | 
recollect that he was under a previous 
thine to 
Lady Belville; but I under stand the 
whole affair—she has been bribing 
him. 1 flung away the letter in con- 
tempt: but ‘what was I to do with 
my spare time? It wanted nearly 
three hours to dinner, and, as my 
toilet ouly occupies two, I had an 
iour upon my hands. lt was linpos- 
ible to have recourse to my music, 
~ ing been so recently ill-treated by 
bue of its professors: books 1 cannot 
ead; even French tales have become 
isipid. Luckily I fell asleep. In 
ie evening I went to Mrs. Merton's 
ut; but, such is my ill-fortune, 
lat T really think that there is a con- 
Hiracy to reduce me to a state of 
pathy. Would you believe it, sir, 
lat, although I played till three 
Flock i in the morning, I could uei- 


but in his stead a letter of | 
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ther win nor lose, though I made 
every effort in nry power by extrava- 
gant betting and careless playing. 
You see that my case is hopeless. 

Phys. Tolerab ly bad; but, 
trust, not incurable. 

Lady. You wiil change your opi- 
nion when you hear more. I was 
determined yesterday morning to in- 
demnify myself for the vexutions of 
the preceding day: I ordered my 
carriage by two o'clock, and had al- 
ready put on my favourite French 
bonnet and shawl, when a servant 
came in and anuounced my mischiev- 
ous cousin, Lady Courton. It was 
no slight evil to be interrupted just 
as I was going on my morning expe- 
dition; but what was my horror 


I 


| when Lady Courton entered with a 


shawi twice as beautiful as my own. 
I nearly fainted: she saw my distress, 
and instantiy discovered the cause of 
it, but, with her usual malice, began 
to ‘eaze me by desiring me to ad- 
mire it, and to guess its value. After 

harrassing me for half an hour, she 
observ ed, that she would not detain 


me, as I appeared to be going out. 
We went Gown stairs together; but, 


to my astonishment, I could not see 
her carriage. ‘ What’s the matter, 
my dear cousin?” she exclaimed. 
“ Where’s your carriage?” I asked. 
“Is that ail!” she said, laughing : 
“O -Isent it away; for you must 
know that Lintended tu lounge away 
the morning with you at your piano- 
forte, but, as you are for a ride, Vl] 
accompany you.” Was ever any 
thing so consummately ill- natured 2 ? 
You know, sir, it was quite impossi- 
ble that i could take her into my 
chariot, and make myself a foil to 
shew her finery. I felt a sudden 
giddiness, and declined going out. 

Phys. Ut certaiuly was a matter of 
much embarrassment, but I doubt 
whether it ainouited to a physical or 
moral impossibility. 

Lady. The case, sir, is so peculi- 
arly feminine, that | cannot allow 
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you to be an adequate judge of 
it. 

Phys. Your reproof is very just. 
Bat how did you spend the remainder 
of the day which began so miser- 
ably? 

Lady. Worse and worse. My 
cousin tormented me till nine o'clock, 
when I left her and went to the 
Opera. 

Phys. Here, madam, you received, 
no doubt, some pleasurable compen- 
sation for the troubles of the day. 

Lady. Quite the contrary. I was 
tired to death. How could it be 
otherwise, when I heard only one to- 
lerable song, and saw only one to- 
lerable dancer. I was engaged to a 
supper-party at Lady Belville; but, 
as I knew that treacherous professor 
would be there, 
swell her insolent triumph: so I 
drove home, and went to bed. Now, 
sir, you have heard my case: what 
remedy do you suggest for my mi- 
series ? 

Phys. My remedy, I am afraid, 





I would not go to! 
sir, I always had the utmost confi- 
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derstand that contemptuous frown : 
but liear me further. While you rely 
for fame on the splendour or beauty 
of your dress, you are likely to be 
perpetually worsted by the lucky 
purchaser of some more exquisite 
ornament, or the ingenious propaga- 
tor of some new fashion. Surely, 
madam, it will be better to trust to 
the irresistible graces of your person 
—I speak, madam, merely profes- 
sionally—to the enchanting loveliness 
of your countenance, than to a 
French bonnet or a French shaw}. 
You will thus be sure of perpetual 
adiniration ; for I cannot learn that 
you need fear any competitors on 
this score. 
Lady (smiling most graciously). 

I am sure, sir, you will never tind me 
an intractable patient: you know, 


dence in your judgment. 

Phys. You do me honour, ma- 
dain. In the fourth place, you must 
not give up your music because a 
mean-minded professor has so shame- 


will not be very palatable, but [| fully affronted you. I presume, ma- 
will stake my reputation on its efhi- preg that vou have no cause of 


cacy. In the first place, madam, I 
must positively insist that you go but 
to one rout in a week. 

Lady. Monstrous and impossibie. 

Phys. It may beso, madam ; but 
you must vanquish the monster, and 
make “ impossibility slight work.” 
In the next place, you must never 
breakfast in bed, but must rise—let 
me see, I will not be too harsh—at 
nine o'clock, under penalty of— 

Lady. What penalty, sir? 

Phys. Under penalty, madam, of 
losing that cheerful bloom of your 
complexion, and that elastic elegance 
of your limbs, for which you are 
now so justly celebrated. 

Lady Sir, you seem a judicious 


person, but your prescription is very | 
| glad to see you so much better. 


rigid. 

“Phys, In the third place, you 
niust become more independent of 
your dress, I see, madam, and un- 





| complaint against Mozart: 


‘if L were much better. 





he can- 
not have been so ungrateful as to 
offend a lady who adds grace to his 
most consummate harmonies. 

Lady (affecting to laugh). You 
are very pleasant this morning, sir; 
and really your advice seems very 
reasonable: I shall consider it very 
seriously. But come, sir, I feel as 
The carri- 
age, Isee, is at the door; and you 
must allow me to ask your company 
to Christie’s, where I want your 
judgment on a picture which I think 
of purchasing. Your carriage can 
follow. 

Phys. 1 have not much time for 
viewing pictures, but I shall be proud 
to attend you fora short time, I am 


Lady. My spirits are much less 
depressed than they were. 
Phys. If you follow my advice, 
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you will continue to be equally 
cheerful as now. 

Lady. We will talk more about 
that as we ride along. You must 
not administer your remedy all at 
one time, But come, sir, the carriage 
is realy. 

Phys. 1 attend you, madam.— 
(Aside) O flattery! may you never 
be used for worse purposes, and a 
flatterer will become an useful being. 

Lady. Come, sir, you see I have 
begun by adopting part of your ad- 
vice: IT have put away the French 
bonnet, which, after all, does hide 
the face too much. Do you ap- 
prove, sir. 

Phys. Certainly, madam; French 
bonnets were never intended for 
English faces, especially for such a 
face as I now have the pleasure of 
seeing. 

Lady. Vf 1 did not know the sin- 
cerity of your character, I should 
suspect you of flattery. 

Phys. I trust to your discernment 
to acquit me of such meanness.— 
[ Exeunt.] T. B. 


— 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


SATIRE ON WOMAN. 
$i, 


Tue assertion of Pope, “ that most 


women have no character at all,” has | 


been more frequently quoted, and 
more generally believed, than all the 
Other aspersions on the sex which 
malignity, disappointment, and wit- 
less impertinence have produced. 
The writers and readers of this opi- 
nion have equally mistaken refinement 
of manner for insipidity of character, 
and, observing in the polished circles 
of female society but few indications 
of the eccentricity and obtrusive dis- 
play which so forcibly arrest our 
attention in the most cultivated par- 
ues of their own sex, confound repose 
with languor, and delicacy of ex- 
pression with imbecility of thought 
et apathy of feeling. Like the un- 
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95 
initiated observers of the Venus de 
Medicis, they retire from the con- 
templation of the most exquisite re- 
presentation of female loveliness, to 
wonder at the enthusiasm of those 
admirers who gaze with rapture on 
inanimate grace and lifeless symme- 
try. 

Yet one, at least, of the peculiar 
characteristics of woman in every 
class of society might have repressed 
the impertinence of Pope, and have 
led the more profound and laborious 
commentators on the virtues and 
vices of the sex to a different con- 
clusion from that to which they have 
usually arrived, An intuitive know- 
ledge of the springs and motives of 
human action; an instinctive and de- 
cisive conclusion respecting the views, 
the sentiments, and passions of those 
individuals whom social intercourse 
may subject to their scrutiny ; a dis- 
tinct and an exquisitely defined im- 
pression of all the peculiarities of 
manner, not merely as they regard 
the formal observances of life, but 
as they are connected with the secret 
workings of the soul,—may be dis- 
covered, to a certain degree, in the 
most uncultivated female, and in the 
woman of rank and education may 
defy the rivalry of the opposite sex, 
as much as their cause and operation 
elude our scrutiny. The description 
of life and manners, when the ob- 
jects of delineation were real and 
eminent characters, has never been 
so powerfully and distinctly executed 
as by the hand of woman. The 
portraits of the Countess de la Motte 
(not the infamous heroine of the 
necklace) surpass, in the skilful com- 
bination of light and shade, in grace 
of manner, and correctness of out- 
line, all that masculine rivalry has 
been able to produce. Yet the an- 
thoress of these admirable sketches 
exhibited in her own person the grace, 
the modesty, and the simplicity, 
which in the opinion of Pope would 
have precluded ber claims to “‘ any 
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character at all.” The memoirs of 
Colonel Hutchinson are not surpass- 
ed in distinctness, energy, and acute- 

ness of observation, by the writings 
of Tacitus himseif; vet the fair bio- 

grapher, whose silent and unosten- 
tatious tribute to the virtues of her 
husband has descended to posterity , 
was an affectionate wife, an obedient 
daughter, a model of sisterly teuder- 
ness and secret benevolence. -Even 
the historical nei s of a female, 

whom I am far from: recommending 
to my readers as a model of persona! 
or literary excellence, Mrs. Maccati- 
ley, exhibits a knowledge of humen 
nature, anda sagacity of investigation 
into the motives and principles of her 

most important personages, which 
more than atone for many examipies 
of negligence and unconscious parti- 
ality, and would have deserved the 
most ungualitied approbation, had 
she not so far forgotten the pecniar 
virtues of her sex as to pailiate the 
*‘ errors” of incontinence, and to in- 
dulge in wilful and deliberate false- 
hood. 

In the creation of 
ideal —— bat — particu- 
larly in the « shiment of indivi- 
dual portraiture 


ae. 1 
a9 9893 
O1 iFwlal 


, 
' ‘ 
splendid entelivates of chivairvy, 
reism, and devoted love, the produc- | 
tions of female write rs may claim, 1 | 


he- 


not a cecided pre-e: unence, AN Un 
disputed equality wil : the best pro- 
ductions of the op i usite sex, Itmavy 


be doubted whether rany character of | 


any poet, or any age, has more sue- 
cessfully consis ined the accurate de- 
lineation of individual character 
with the splendour of ideal poertral- 
ture, than the Wallace of Miss 
Porter’s  celebr: ated novel. Miss 
Baillie’s tragedy of Basil combines 
the most acute and felicitous deve- 
lopment of the progress of a parti- 
cular passion, as it might operate on 
the great majority of mankind, with 
an accurate analysis of its secret 
operation on the singular structure 
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of her hero’shabits and temperament, 
The Lord Oldborough of Miss Edge- 
worth, and every other sketch, whe- 
ther slight or laboured, of. that ad- 
mirable > authoress, exhibit’ fie most 
perfect acquaintance with all the 
varieties of human passion, and all 
the motives of human action. It 
cannot be asserted, with any degree 
or agprncenee of plausibility, that 
they who are thus able to exhibit the 

varieties of human character, in all 
its modifications of display and all 
its varieties of excitement, are, I 
their own persons, destitute of cha- 
racter; that they who describe, with 
pathos aud eloquence, the struggle 
of conflicting passions, the triumph 
of virtuous fortitude, and the plea- 
sures of chaste and devoted affection, 
are insensible to the feelings which 
they depict with eloquence so irre- 
sistible, pathos so affecting, and dis- 
crimination so acute. The authors 
of these portraits Must Possess Within 
themselves the constituents of the 
character whici they so successfully 
delineate; they must have felt the 
coniict of contending passions, the 
tumult of wishes bora to be ungrati- 
fied, the contentiing inipulse of duty 
and of inclination, the pride of self- 
denial, and the timidity of conscious 
weakness. They must have surveyed 
the most interesting scenes of human 


‘life with a scrutiny so minute as to 
ages the possibility of error, with 


a taney so brilliant as to embell ish 
the most barren aud solitary scenery, 
and with a knowledge of life and 
manners calculated to render even 
the creations of fancy accordant 
with the pictures of actual life; to 
restrain luxuriance of description 
within the bounds of probability; 
and comimuuicate to the most en- 
chanting delineations of sublunary 
excellence those minute and striking 
characteristics of humanity whieh 
prove the ideutity, w ithout detract- 


ing from the beauty, of the portrait, 
a. © 
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To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 
SIR, 
J was, reading, the other day, 
Shakespgtre’s “‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and met with the following 
passage : 





St. Valentine is past : 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple 
now ?— 

Although the text of the author 
has been almost smothered in verbal 
criticisms, whether than ought to 
then, or this ought to be that, yet it 

| is seldom that any useful or enter- 
taining information is found in the 
notes of the commentators. It oc- 
curred to me that the observance of 
St. Valentine’s day was a subject 


js about which we knew little or no- 


thing, and that some intelligence 
would have been acceptable; but, 
on looking to the bottom of the page, 
I was only referred to an old saying, 
that birds couple on St. Valentine’s 
day. I wished to know who was 
this St. Valentine of whom we hear 
so much, particularly in our youth; 
what was the origin of the custom of 
sending amorous epistles on his an- 
hiversary, the 14th of February ; 
tud how long it has existed 2—upon 
these three points I endeavoured to 
satisfy myself from other sources, 
the result of which I will communi- 
eate for the benefit of such as 
think it worth while to read what 
follows, premising, as I have done, 
that it will afford little instruction 
and less entertainment, especially to 
those who look for any pretty copies 
of verses, to be transcribed and add- 
ed to the overwhelming number of 
Jove-sick lays that load the groaning 
mailson the 14th of February; and, 
like Gabriel Hervey’s pamphlets 
Hgainst the witty Tom Nash, require 
rimost a waggon for their convey- 
hice, 

My first dip into the obscurity of 
former times was not very success- 
ul. I found that St. Valentine was 
Brit, Lapy’s Mac, No.2. 
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a Roman bishop, supposed to have. 
been beheaded on or about the 14th 
of February, during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudian. How can this 
(thought 1) have any thing to do 
with our mode of celebrating his 
festival: unless, because by love a 
man loses his wits, people have 
chosen a tutelary saint who lost his 
head? But, then, why not fix upon 
any other? At my next dive, | 
thought I had obtained a solution ; 
for Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘*‘ Observa- 
tions upon the Common Prayer,” 
says, that Valentine was a saint “ re- 
markable for his Jove ;” but the ad- 
dition of the words ‘‘ and charity” 
was to me a grievous disappointment. 
If I could discover no facts, I 
could make conjectures (which Dr, 
Warburton thought better things) ; 
and, in.an old copy of some verses 
by Gower, an ancient poet, whom 
Shakespeare has made his prologue- 
speaker in Pericles, 1 found that the 
word was printed Valentyde, without 
any title of canonization. As tyde 
in our elder writers meant time, and 
as the first two syllables might be 
derived from a Latin verb, signify- 
ing to be well, Valentyde might ori- 
ginally mean only the ¢ime or season 
of salutation. I imagined that it 
had been subsequently misprinted, 
and that, the festival of St. Valentine 
falling about that period of the year, 
the title had been erroneously given 
to the mere appellation of a particu- 
lar season. 1 pronounced this con- 
jecture very plausible at the time, 
but I never could find any-thing 
afterwards to confirm it. After 
much searching and braining, I at 
last came to the conclusion that the 
name of the saint in question was 
used only to denote the portion of 
the year when the inhabitants of the 
air begin to choose their mates, and 
when the inhabitants of the earth, by 
more than the mere analogy of na- 
ture, might be supposed to be ins 
clined to select their’s. By our ear¢ 
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liest writers Valentine’s day is always 
ineuntioned with reference, either re- 
mote or immediate, to this analogy. 
Love, whose month is ever 
May,” is proverbial, and with no 
men more so than with our ancient 
authors: one of the most beautiful 
parts of the “ Romaunt of the Rose” 
is a description of May as the month 
of love, joy, and harmony, with all 
the creatures of the globe. How 
then could the middle of the dreary 
month of February be chosen as a 
synonimous period? (if 1 may so 
say.) Upon this point I soon satis- 
fied myself, by reflecting that, from 
Geoftry Chaucer's time, when Italian 
literature first made its way into this 
country, downto Mr. Walter Scott’s 
time, when it has almost departed 
from it, we have generally borrowed 
our descriptions of seasons from that 
country, at least where it was not 
absolutely necessary to paint our 
own: few of our poets made any 
allowance for the difference of cli- 
mate, and have spoken of February 
here as it would appear in Italy. 
Spenser, in many respects a close 
imitator of the Italians, in his ‘‘ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” has however not 
fallen into this absurdity: the second 
Eclogue tor February begins, as it 
naturally ought, 
Ah! for pity! will rank winter’s rage 
These bitter blasts never ’gin t’asswage. 

The conclusion, therefore, that I 
drew, in the total absence of more 
precise information, was, that St. 
Valentine’s day was chosen to givea 
name to the season of love, which 
season was fixed according to Italian 
notions and Italian climate. 

We have no means of ascertaining 
the observance of the festival of this 
saint much earlier than the reign of 
Edward JI. Richard I. or Henry 
1V., when lived a constellation of 
great men; not to mention more 
than Chaucer, and his two friends, 
Lidgate and Gower. As with the 
stars of heaven, so with the stars of 
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earth ; they seldom shine in solitary 
splendour, but the influence and ex- 
ample of one great man draws round 
him and stimulates those of kindred 
beam, though of lesser magnitude. 
Witness all the great eras of our li- 
terary history. Undoubtedly, the 
practice ot interchanging what are 
called Valentines, or copies of verses, 
is a comparatively modern mode of 
celebrating the festival, when the art 
of w riting became more general : 
anciently, as appears from the old 
ballad quoted in the fourth act of 
Hamlet, and from other authorities, 
that personal visits were usual on St. 
Valentine’s day, and these were not 
confined to the sex “ whose thoughts 
and form are of a coarser mould.” 
I have before me a series of quo- 
tations upon this subject, from the 
earliest period of English poetry to 
its decay in the reign of Charles IT., 
shewing the gradual rise and progress 
of thecustom. I long very much to 
insert a few of them, but they would 
perhaps be thought tedious, ‘and the 
irreverence might be shewn of passe 
ing unnoticed extracts from some of 
the fairest and sweetest flowers of 
antiquity, to enjoy the perfume of 
which no finer sense is required than 
that which is ordinarily possessed : 
it might, indeed, be tasted by all, 
were they led into the paths through 
which the fragrance streams; but, 
until within a few years, all have 
wandered almost solely in ways in- 
fected by the unwholesome breath of 
the multitude, far from those bloom- 
ing orange-groves to whose forms age 
has given grandeur, and to whose flow- 
ers antiquity has imparted sweetness.* 


tt 





* The orange-groves of Versailles are 
the grandest in Europe. Some of the no- 
ble trees are known to be 4 or 500 years 
old, and no symptom of decay is yet vi- 
sible : their growth is extremely slow, not 
arriving at perfection until the lapse of 
several : ages. It is said, that the bloom 
acquires additional intenseness of fra- 
grance in proportion to the antiquity of 
the parent stem. 
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Of late, however, whether it arise 


from the comparative insipidity of 


the fragrance obtained from the an- 
nuals of our own day, or from any 
other cause, a spirit of enquiry has 
arisen into those productions that 
delighted and instructed the ances- 
tors from whom we derived our 
knowledge, and the reward has, I 
am confident, been equal to the la- 
bour. Under these circumstances, I 
shall reserve until the next number 
some further remarks upon this ques- 
tion; and I shall then introduce a 
few of my quotations, which may be 
passed over by such of your readers 
as are neither actuated by curiosity 
or delight. That they are few, or 
none, is the sincere belief of 


London, Jan. 1815. ©. 2. i. 


——— 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
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NO. I. 


—_— 


How reverend is the face of this tall pile! 
CONGREVE. 
HAVING, in the first number of the 
present work, explained the principle 
on which it is proposed to conduct 
these Illustrations, let us proceed to 
exemplify it by inspecting what is 
commonly called 
HENRY THE SEVENTH’S CHAPEL. 


This chapel has been considered 
as worthy to be classed with the 
wonders of the world; since Henry 
*‘poured out the contents of his sur- 
charged cotters—to erect and adorn 
it. Designs, or plotts, or patrens, 
of the most accurate and scientific 
kind,” observes Mr. Britton, ‘‘ must 
have been made; and an immense 
number of persons been employed 
in collecting the materials to the 
place, also in forming them for, and 
placing them in, their respective sta- 
tions,” The stone, it appears, was 
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brought from Caen in Normandy, 
and from Ryegate and Yorkshire, 
while much of the timber was ob- 
tained from the neighbourhood of 
Harrow; and these, together with 
other materials, were conveyed to 
Westminster during the latter years 
of Henry VII. and the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Holinshed has informed us, that 
the foundation-stone of this chapel 
was laid on the 4th of January, in 
the year 1502, being the eighteenth 
of the reign of the founder, ata 
quarter before three o’clock on the 
aiternoon.* But he has omitted to 
narrate the progress and completion 
of the work. According to Stowe, 
the King caused the Virgin Mary’s 
chapel, built by Henry the IHd, and 
a tavern called the White Rose, to 
be taken down, both of which occu- 
pied the site of the present building. 
It is evident, from the will of 
Henry the VIIth, that this chapel, 
which, the monarch says, he had 
me begonne to buylde of newe, in the 
honour of our blessed Ladye,” was 
purposed to be consecrated to the 
conservation of the remains of such 
persons only as belonged to the 
blood-royal; and the design of its 
founder has been observed to this 
day, inasmuch as none have hitherto 
been interred who were not either of 
the highest qualify, or capable of 
having their descent in some way 
traced from our ancient kings. To- 





* The persons who assisted at this cere- 
mony were John Islip, Abbot of West- 
minster; Sir Reginald Bray, knight of the 
Garter ; Dr. Barnes, Master of the 
Rolls ; Dr. Wall, Chaplain to his Majesty ; 
the Rev. Hugh Oldham, Chaplain to the 
Countess of Richmond ; and Sir Edmund 
Stanhope, knight. Upon the feandation- 
stone was the followi ing inscription :— 
Illustrissimus Henricus Septimus Rex An- 
vlie et Francia, et Dominus Hibernia, 
posuit hane petram in hon re beata virginis 
Maria, 24 die Januarii, anno Domini 1502. 
Et anno dictirezis Henriesi Septimi, decimo 
octavo. The charges are reported to have 


amounted to 14,0001. 
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wards the finishing of the work, 
therefore, the King bequeathed the 
sum of five thousand pounds, left at 
the discretion of Abbot Islip, with a 
provision for more if required. This 
will is dated on the last day of March 
1509, in the twenty-fourth of the 
king, and in the April next following 
he died; but “how far the chapel 
was advanced at that period,” says 
Mr. Britton, “ is not defined either 
by the above-mentioned document, 
or in any other account that I have 
met with.” 

Enraptured at the contemplation 
of the chapel of Henry the Seventh, 


some years ago, one author speaks of 


this edifice as being “ the admiration 
of the universe: such inimitable per- 
fection,” he adds, ‘‘ appears in every 
part of the whole composure, which 
looks so far exceeding human excel- 
lence, that it appears knit together 
by the fingers of angels, pursuant to 
the direction of omnipotence!” Its 


/ | 
appearance is not less admirable | 


from without, than interesting when 
within: it is situated to the east of 
the Abbey, which indeed it so fitly 
joins, that, at first view, it seems to 
have been originally connected with 
it. Although the roof is rather dat, 
it is adorned with sixteen stately 
towers, beautifully ornamented with 
singular ingenuity, and jutting from 
the building in different angles; and 


in each of these towers there are | 


three statues, placed in niches, the 
towers being covered with small 
pannel- -work, in imitation of arches, 
enriched with fleurs-de-lis and port- 
cullisses. 

The ascent to the interior of this 
chapel is from the chapelry of St. 
Nicholas, at the eastern end of the 
Abbey, keeping strait forwards, by 
twelve easy steps of free-stone, 
through three porticoes, into a spe- 
cies of lobby, which leads to the 
gates, opening to the body or nave 
of the chapel, and which are formed 
of solid brass. Before you enter, 


you may observe a door on each 
hand, opening into the side-aisles ; 
for this sacred edifice is composed of 
a nave and side-aisles, and construct- 
ed in every respect on the plan of a 
cathedral. The gates are most cu- 


frame-work, and embellished with 
portcullisses, grate-works, fleurs-de- 
lis, and roses, the several badges of 
| the royal founder of the whole. Be- 
ing once entered, the eye is immedi- 
| ately struck by the loftiness and 
beauty of the roof, all of stone, and 
wrought into sixteen large circles, 
eight n arange, between which are 
four smaller circles. Each of the 
larger circles have two concentric 
ones, inscribed at about equal dis- 
tances, the spaces between them be- 
ing filled up with gothic arch work 
very close, curiously carved, and 
gradually projecting some distance 
| towards the horizon, from the level 
| of the greater circles, by the seeming 
gravity of the central parts. Exa- 
mining more narrowly into the roof, 
the whole is perceived to be sup- 
ported by twelve pillars and arches 
of the gothic style, adorned with 
carvings of fruit and Jeaf-work, with 
a device of portcullisses at the east 
end, between two roses and as many 
| fleurs- de-lis, circularly placed one 
| within another, and interchanged. 
|The length of this chapel is about 
120 feet, within its walls; its breadth 
is nearly 64 feet, and its height is 
about 55 feet. Enlightened by a 
double range of windows, one above 
and the other below, all « rich} 

dight,” besides three finely-stained 
ones at the west-end, the light is so 
disposed as both to entrance the eye 
and inspire the beholder with vene- 
ration. The pavement is a black 
aud white marble: it was laid down 
at the expence of one of the preben- 
daries of the abbey,* as appears by 














* Dr. Killigrew, whose munificence at 
least deserved to have been commemorat- 





ed by some monumental stone. 


riously wrought in the fashion of 



















































an inscription since infixed in the 
rise towards the founder’s tomb. Vi- 
sitors will remark not only the ceil- 
ing, windows, and pavement of this 
magnificent pile, but also note, 
amongst other beauties, the stately 
stalls,* which are of brown wainscot, 
most exquisitely carved, in such 
manner as nothing on wood is equal 
to now, and surmounted with gothic 
canopies. 
the chapel, which was thought not 
superfluous in the first place, let us 
next proceed to consider the august 
MONUMENTS it contains; com- 
mencing, as matter of precedence, 
with that of 

HENRY 


HENRY was born at Pembroke 
castle, in the year 1457; being the 
only son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, by Margaret Beaufoy, 
his wife, only daughter and heiress 
of John Duke of Somerset, the 


AND HIS CONSORT. 


grandson of John of Gaunt Duke of 


Lancaster. His father was eldest 
son of Owen-ap-Tudor and Catlie- 
rine, queen-dowager of King Henry 
V. Edmund dying in 14.56, Henry 
succeeded him as Earl of Richmond; 
and upon the death of Richard the 


IIId, who was killed in the battle of 
sateen orth Field, Saturday the 22d of 


August in the year 1483, he obtained 
the crown of England. “The king,” 
says Lord Bacon, in his History of 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, 
" immediately after the victory, as 
one that had been bred under a de- 
vout mother, and who was accord- 
ingly in his nature a great observer 
of religious forms, caused Te Deum 
laudamus to be solemnly sung, in 





* Here are installed the knights of the 
most honourable Order of the Bath, re- 
vived in 1725, by King George the First. 
Brass-plates of their arms are placed in 
their several stalls; over which hang their 
banners, swords, and helmets. These are 
Seats for the esquires, whereof each knight 
has three, under the stalls ; and their arms 
also are epgraven on plates of brass, 
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With this description of 
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the presence of the whole army, 
upon the place; and was himself, 
with general applause, and great cries 
of joy, in a kind of mulitary election 
or recognition, saluted king.* Mean- 
while the body of Richard, after 
many indignities and reproaches, the 
obsequies of the common people to- 
wards tyrants, was obscurely bu- 
ried.” 

Though conquest had so far ad- 
vanced him to the throne, Henry 
was anxious to legalise his title, and 
indeed stood pledged to confirm it 
by marrying the heiress of the rival 
house, January the 18th, therefore, 
in the year 1486, ‘ was solemnised 
the long-expected and so much-de- 
sired union between the king and the 
lady Elizaveth. She was beautiful, 
gentle, and fruitful: but his aversion 
towards the house of York was so 
predominant in him,” subjoins his 
historian, “ as it found place not only 
in his wars and councils, but in his 
chamber and bed !” 

Ambition was not wanting in this 
prince, whose fame was extended far 
and wide, and yet his ambition was 
subservient to his avarice. Hence 
the exactions of hisagents year after 
year, and those ‘ scarce credible 
riches” which he heaped up without 
once reflecting who might gather 
them. Otherwise his reign was pro- 
ductive of good to this country. He 
built and endowed various religious 
and benevolent foundations, and gave 
also much alms in secret; ‘‘ which 
shewed that his works in public were 
dedicated to God’s glory, rather than 
his own.” Several most excellent 
laws were framed and passed during 





* “ He was crowned by Sir William 
Stanley,” according to one authority, “ in 
Bosworth Field.” Another of the Stan- 
leys, Humphrey, was knighted by Henry 
VI. for his gallant behavieur under his 
cousin, Lord Stanley, at the same time ; 
while the said ‘Thomas Lord Staniey, who 
was the king's father-in-law, was created 
Earl of Derby two days before his corona- 





| tion, which took place October 50, 1485. 
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his time; and in the marriages of his 


chibdees he consulted the welfare of 


his people, consoled with the pros- 


pect of having thus “ built a wall of 


brass around his kingdom.” Whilst 
he was happy in his wars, civil and 
foreign, still * it was his usual pre- 
face in his treaties—that when Christ 
cane Into the world peace was sung, 
and when he went out of the worid 
peace was bequeathed ; yet he knew 
the way to peace was not to seem 
to be desirous to avoid wars.’ * Henry 
died at the palace of Richmond, 
which he built, passing away in a 
gentle sickness, on the 20th of April, 
in the year 1509. 

His great historian has pourtrayed 
this monarch as ‘a comely person- 
age, a little above just stature, well 
and straight limbed, but slender. 
His countenance was reverend, and 
a little like a churchman; wii as it 
was not strange or dark, so neither 
was it winning or pleasing, but as the | 
face of one well- disposed. But it 
was to the disa dvantage ot the 
painter, for it was best when he 
spake.” 

Henry the Vifth hed survived his | 
Queen seven vears, and had never 
been happy with her, vet lis dving 
will directed that the body of his 
“< dearest late wife the Queen” should 
be translated from the place wherein 
#t had litherto lain, and interved with 
his own bedy in the sepulchre he 
now ordered to be prepared. “ And 
we wol,” declares the King, in the 
will made by him at Richmond, 
March the 31st, 1509, hardly three 
weeks before his decease, “ that our 
towmbe bee in the myddes of the 
same chapell, before the high aultier, 
in such distance from the same as it 
is ordered in the plat made for the 
same chapell, and signed wiih our 
bande; in which place we wol, that 
for the said sepulture of us and our 
dearest late wif the Queen, whose 
sole God p’donne, be made a towmbe 
ef stone called touche, sufficient in 
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largieur for us booth.”  Solicitous 
as he appears to have been respect- 
ing the erection of this tomb, how- 
ever, he wasas careful to prohibit all 
“ dampnable pompe and oterageous 
supertiuities” with regard to his fu- 
neral.* 

This incomparable monument, or 
tomb, stands at the upper or east 


!end of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, 


in the middle of the pavement, as 
that sovereign had directed it should, 
being all of solid brass, and com- 
posed of two parts,—the tomb it- 
self, and the shrine or fence which 
incloses it; the whole being near 
nineteen feet in length, six in breadth, 
and about ten or eleven in height or 
depth, and open at the top. Exa- 
mining this fence, which thus envi- 
rous the tomb, there is perceived in 
the midst of every square, and at 
each angle, a rose; and on the up- 
per part of the fabric, supporting 
the fence or battlement, are divers 
pillars full of niches, in which were 
originally thirty-two figures of the 
| apostles ‘and fathers and doctors of 
the church, about a cubit in height; 
| but, excepting four remaining, these 
| have experienced the pilfering hand 
of sacrilege. The work that fills up 
the spaces and squares, between 
forty-two pillars and ten small hol- 
low columns, from the bottom to 
the top, consists of grate-work, en- 
riched on the cornice with roses and 
porteullisses interchanged, and in the 
lower part embellished with a kind 
of vine-iree branch-work, curling and 
twisting its branches, and intermixed 
with figures of dragons and grey- 
hounds ; while at each of the four 
augles is a strong but hollow pillar, 
imitative of diaper and gothic arch- 





* After at the same time directing the 
sum of 20001, to be distributed in alms, 
between the day of lis death and that of 
his interment, his will provides tor build- 
ing and founding the hospital of the Savoy, 
finishing Kine’s College chapel at Cam- 
bridge, making public bridges, &c. &c. 
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work, and about the middle of the 
upper part of each of the four sides 
is discerned a large branch adoriued 
with the representation of a rose. 

Within the battlement or fence 
repose the ethgies of the royal pair, 
all of solid brass, gilt with gold, ex- 
tended at full lensth and close to one 
another, upon a tomb of black mar- 
ble, with an angel at each corner. 
The devices are numerous and ex- 
tremely fine. Under each of the 
statues are inscriptions, in brass gilt, 
detailing their lineage and desceut. 

It has been stated that this monu- 
ment cost only 10001. though it 
does not appear that its screen was 
included in this sum. Viewed in its 
perfect state, it is admitted to have 
constituted an object of splendour, 
costliness, and beauty. ‘It was,’ 
observes Mr. Britton, “ an immense 
brass enclosure, perforated with al- 
most innumerable small arches, qua- 
terfoils, and other figures; also de- 
corated with nunierous pinnacles, 
canopies, statues, cognizances, and 
crowns, some of which were ena- 
melled and richly gilt.’ 

ELIZABETH, the last of the line 
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hand of Elizabeth with the crown. 
Whatever was the nature of the 
King’s disinclination as it respected 
his wife, however, the conduct of 
the Queen-dowager was unfortunate 
lv such as tended most seri lously to 
interrupt the tranquill lity of those 
royal persons in whom the rival roses 
were now consummate. This might 
partly be oue hindrance to the coro- 
nation of the Queen, superadded to 
Henry’s dissatisfactions, whence this 
ceremony was not conceded to her 

till about two years after their mar- 
riage, aud in the third year of his 
reign, though she had already borne 
him son, named Arthur, in honour 
of the British race from which he 
himself came. Bacon does not con- 
ceal the fact that Henry was scarcely 
in any sense indulgent to his Queen: 
vet he asserts that he was compani- 
onable and deferential, and without 

the least jealousy. De: ath, at the 
expiration of sixteen years, during 
which thev had been married, put 2 
period to the infelicity of each, by 
removing Elizabeth toa better state, 
who eclendl in child-bed on the 11th 
of Folanaiy, 502, within the Tower 


estminster 





of York who wore the Engiish 
crown, as consort of Henry the Se- 
venth, and whose remains he ordered 
to be removed and interred with his, 
was born February the lith, 1460, 


being nine years younger than him | 


to whose arms she was destined. She 
was daughter of King Edward the 
IVth, and sister to King Edward V. 
Intended by her father in the first 
instance to have been united to 
George Nevil, Duke of Bediord, she 
afterwards was promised to the 
Dauphin of France and next was 
demanded by her uncle Richard the 
Vhird ; but his design was frustrated 
by death, when state policy at length 
devised her to his conqueror, 
Though it is manifest that Henry 
the Vilth abhorred the whole family 
of the house of York, and disliked 
her, yet he agreed to accept the 


of London, in the thirty-eighth vear 
of ber ace, 

Ifenry did not marry again: “ and 
yet,” observes Lord Bacon, ** by his 
seacteniitioi to Marsin and Stile 
touching the Queen of Naples, it 
seemeth he could interrogate well 
coucerning beauty.” If, however, he 
was naturally “ sad and serious, andl 
full of thoughts,” as the same grea 
historian represents him to have been, 
he certainly had enough to reflect on 
afier the decease of his unhappy 
Queen, State-marriages, it must be 
sentinel are seldom contracted 
with reference to the feelings of the 
heart; but, as the sacrifice of incli- 
nation is among those duties which 

princes owe to theirstate, they should 
le prepared to make it, el as merely 
of course, but with grace, delicacy, 
and generosity. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
ON BOWING AND THE TURKISH 
SALAMM. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE origin of bowing, as a token of 
submission, is sufliciently obvious: 
an Englishman, when he intends to 
be unusually profound, lays his hand 
upon his left breast to denote the 
deep humility and perfect devoted- 
ness of his heart ; and a Frenchman, 
almost on every occasion, places his 
hand in the same situation, to endea- 
vour to make an impression of sin- 
cerity. Doctor Spurtzheim, at the 
time he asserted that a cat rubbed 
the hand that noticed her with the 
organ of affection, endeavoured to 
prove that a countryman on bowing 
stroked down his hair, because he 
felt an excitement in the organ of 
humility, which, by a sort of animal 
magnetism, drew ‘his hand to the 
seat of knowledge. It was not until 
lately that I discovered, however, 
why Mr. Claremont, of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, in bowing, systemati- 
eally places his hand lower than the 
seat of his heart; when [ was in- 
formed, from good authority, that 
his nerves are peculiarly sensitive, 
and that the action, which certainly 
has a droll appearance, arises from 
painful timidity. Connected with 
this subject, the other ev ening I ob- 
tained another piece of information 
upon a subject which till then had 
remained to me a mystery: I mean 
the custom (if indeed it be not a 
law) which, in Mahometan countries, 
compels a man, on bowing to the 
guitan, to the vizier, or to any other 
‘* High-mightiness,” not only to bend 
his body to the ground but raise his 
hands in a circuitous direction to 
his turban, while the elbows are 
lifted above the head in a manner, 
to a Christian, very painful in the 

execution, 
The important elucidation I have 
received proves how idle the com- 


that no useful knowledge can be ob- 
tained in a theatre: it explains to 
me a secret of twenty years stand- 
ing. Upon the subject of Maho- 
metan bows I have been in the 
 Cimmerian darkness of ignorance” 
ever since my boyhood; but light 
has recently broken in upon me in a 
surprising manner, and your readers, 
if they please, shall partake of my 
satisfaction. 

You are aware, I dare say, that, 
in the two long acts of the piece 
called the ‘ Ninth Statue,” lately 
brought out at Drury Lane, there 
are but two things that ever excite 
even a smile: one of them is the 
permission given to Mustapha, a pri- 
vate soldier, aged twenty, to marry 
a fourth wife, having three already ; 
and the other the humourous mode 
in which Mr. Smith performs the 
Mahometan bow, properly called the 
salamm, The way in which he ga- 
thers himself up for the undertaking, 
placing his feet in the first position, 
gradually drooping his overcharged 
head, or rather cap, until it nearly 
touches the ground, and raising his 
arms bya graceful circumbendibus 
to his ‘head, till his whole figure 
forms an elewant arch, is a master- 
piece in its line, and undoubtedly 
claims the preference with all; but 
to me it was particularly delightful, 
since it illustrated my favourite the- 
ory of bows, and shewed me why 
all Musselmen, when they bow (as 
they always do with peculiar sub- 
missiveness), put their hands to their 
heads. During the performance, Mr. 
Smith was bending very lowly and 
speaking very humbly to the new 
captain of the guard,—‘ Son of 
Sadi Ben Soliman! most mighty 
cap—!” tain “he would have add- 
ed, but fate cut short the word ;” 
for just at that instant, when his 
head had reached its lowest declen- 
sion, his ‘‘ most mighty cap” slip- 
ped, and, had not his hands, ac- 
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been providentially near his ears, it 
would infallibly have fallen to the 
ground.—What I learnt, then, was 
this, that the Mahometans, being 
obliged in bowing to place their 
heads on a level with their feet, are 
compelled to put their hands to their 
turbans to keep them in their places. 
This, in my opinion, is a very valu- 
able discovery, and it gives me pe- 
culiar pleasure, for my tind always 
“ reposes upon truth as upon a bed 
of roses.” 

[I was mentioning the fact to a 
friend, who long resided in the lenian 
Isles, and he supplied me with a 
modern Greek song, of which I sub- 
join a translation, which singularly 
confirms the conclusion I have 
drawn :— 


THE SALAMM. 


The vizier’s palace is glorious and bright, 

For ’tis lighted up all for a marriage to- 
night! 

‘The minarets gay pierce through the 
dark sky, 

Each story is light to the crescent high. 


The vizier’s daughter is lovely and tall, 

Her suitors they crowded the vizier’s 
hall ; 

But to father and daughter so welcome 
was none 

As the youth they believed was the sul- 
tan’s son. 


For the father he brought from the east 
and the west 

Of jewels the richest, and presents the 
best : 

But Gellina thought no present like him, 

So gallant of look, and so manly of limb! 


But no sultan’s son in good earnest was 
he, 

Dut a prince of the Christians, of noble 
degree.— 

The marriage had end, but the feast was 
not done, 

When the vizier was told, “He’s a Chris- 
tian’s son!” 


** Call Odowar hither!” the vizier then 
cried, 

And —— ar came, and stood by his 
side: 

When I stamp with my foot,” (the vi- 
zier so said) 

“ Cut me off, 1 command, his young trai- 
torous head!” e 
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Then the vizier he called to his daughter 
and son, 

To approach and receive his good bless- 
ing each one :— 

While the Christian salamm was making 
so low, 

His head was cut off by 
blow. 


For the vizier had stamp’d, and Odowar 
heard, 

And the Christian was dead without ut- 
tering a word : 

“* Thanks! thanks for your presents,” 
the vizier then said; 

* When you hold on your turbannext, hold 
on your head !” 


I am, &c. 
el 
To the Editor of the Brit. Lady’s Magazine, 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE, 
SIR, 


THE ox, the horse, the sheep, and 
the ass, four animals of very different 
dispositions, says an Italian fabulist, 
agreed to travel, and seek their for- 
tunes, After traversing many a miry 
path and dirty lane, they were sur- 
prised at the appearance of a beau- 
tiful meadow, the very goal that 
hope and imagination had previously 
anticipated. But, alas! to this beau- 
tiful pasture they could discover only 
a single avenue, and that was guarded 
by asturdy peasant, who brandished 
a soul-subduing cudgel to scare away 
all intruders. The timid sheep saw, 
and fled, The persevering ox rumi- 
nated on the probabilities, resolved, 
and re-resolved, lowed apprehension, 
and followed the sheep. The horse, 
at once courageous and _ spirited, 
despised the danger—but then the 
disgrace! ‘ My ‘body will bear the 
marks of the struggle,” neighed he; 
and a sense of degradation will poi- 
son my felicity for ever.” Snorting 
disdain, he went on. Not so the 
ass. Ignorance precluded fear ;—that 
impudence was a match for proba- 
bility he knew, because he read the 
newspapers; and as to honour and 
disgrace—pish! Possessed of so 
many qualifications, negative and 
positive, what might not be expected ? 
Boldly he proceeded to the attack, 
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and, although blows and ignominy 
covered him “all over like a cloak,” 
tired his lusty opponent, and finally 
succeeded. ” exclaimed the 
Jong-eared hero, from the flowery 
recess, to his companions on the out- 
side, who had iavoluntarily halted to 
watch the result—“ See, my friends, 
this is the way fortunes are made in 
the world.” 

Will the above fable apply to ho- 
nest industry? No.—To laudable 
enterprise ? Certainly not.—To what 
then? How numerous the individuals 
in this great city who can answer the 
question. P. 

London, 15 Jan. 1815. 
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FRENCH THEATRE, 


. Molicre’s Tartuffe—M. Beaupré. 


THERE are several causes why the 
French should succeed much better 
in comedy than in tragedy: they are 
a people of talent, w hich is generally 
all that is necessary for the produc- 
tion of comedy, and not a people of 
genius, without which no man can 
write a tragedy of decided and per- 
manent excellence. The whole being 
of a Frenchman is a display of ta- 
lent and an absence of genius; a 
ready application of means already 
existing, without power to go beyond 
what his observation has derived 
from the experience of others: his 
life is a comedy ; scarcely any event 
occurs that would not make a ludi- 
crous incident in the hands of a man 
of the readiness and wit of Moliere. 
As his life is a comedy, so his lan- 
guage is the language of comedy, 
formed as if expressly for the exhi- 
bition of talent, but fit for little 
beyond an equivogue, a bon-mot, or 
a pleasantrie. Itis a little singular, 
notwithstanding, that the most cele- 
brated writers of that country upon 
synonymes scarcely make any distinc- 
tion between French words implying 
talent or genius; «at least, they make 
genius mean little more than we un- 
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derstand talent to convey :—for in- 
stance, the Abbé Girard (whose an- 
thority few Frenchmen would venture 
to dispute) speaks of it as a mere 
acquisition— Quant on a soin de le 
cultiver (i. e. te genic) on est tou- 
jours récompensé par le succes; il 
met du caractere et du gout dans 
tout ce gui part de lui.” But the 
authors of the Encyclopedie main- 
tain, on the contrary, “ Le genie 
brise les entraves du gout pour voler 
au sublime, au pathetique.” That 
is to say, that to be sublime or pa- 
thetic, instead of being governed by 
the rules of good taste, you break 
through them all: this may be 
F rench, but assuredly it is not E ns- 
lish, pathos or sublimity. Auother 
author upon the: same subjeet very 
gallantly maintains, “‘ il faut dans 
le commerce DES DAMES, du genie, 
ou DU JARGON QUI EN AIT L’AP= 
PARENCE.” 

In truth, it may be almost said of 
the French as a nation, that in mat- 
ters of thought and reflection they 
have little or no originality ; they 
acquire every thing in this ‘depart- 
ment by instruction and example ; 
and, while in mechanics and in some 
of the arts that are objects of pure 
sense they have now and then ad- 
vanced more rapidly than their com- 
petitors, in metaphysics and subjects 
beyond the senses they seem to be, 
and to have been, behind the rest of 
Europe: they can see and hear ex- 
ternal objects with refined acuteness, 
but in the power of thought and 
meditation, which enables a man to 
see and hear himself, and to dive 
deeper than the surface into the 
heart of man, they have always been 
deficient. They are almost proverbi- 
ally led, by sudden impulses, to 
thoughtless and inconsiderate actions, 
possessing, in the midst of every 
species of refinement (excepting that 
which is intellectual), more of the 
mere animal qualities and affections 





than belong to some nations other- 
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wise in a state of comparative bar- 
barity. 

Notwithstanding Moliere wrote 
(or ought to have written) nothing 
but comedy, it must be admitted, in 
some degree in contradiction to our 
own theory, that, of all the French 
dramatic authors, he seems to make 
the nearest approaches to genius, 
properly so called: so highly do we 
reverence the author of such pieces 
as the Femmes Savantes, the Misan- 


thrope, and Tartuffe, that we would 


almost say that, although Krench 
comedy before his time did not seem 
to demand genius, yet that he has 
made it appear that genius, or some- 
thing like it, is an indispensible re- 
quisite in its composition. His works 
display more of the true marks of an 
original and creative mind than, we 
think, are to be found even in those 
boasts of French vanity, Corneille and 
Racine. The latter, indeed, was much 
indebted to Moliere for bringing him 
forward, and, at the age of nineteen, 
introducing his works to the notice 
of the public. Yet, in a smaller de- 
gree, Moliere has the same fault that 
pervades all other French comic 
dramatists,—he is sometimes too 


much the painter of the portraits of 


individuals than of the pictures of 
men. 

The fault of Tartuffe is of this 
kind, though certainly in a much 
less degree. The title explains the 
character of the principal person, 
represented as a priest, who has been 
taken into the house of a wealthy 
and credulous Parisian, chiefly from 
motives of charity. Those who are 
not, or have not the means of being, 
acquainted with the original, may 
read either Colley Cibber’s -Non-j juror 
er the more modern piece under the 
title of the Hypocrite; the original 


design, and by far the greater part of 


the execution, being taken from the 
comedy now under our view. In 
the first, to favour the anti-catholic 
prejudices of the day, originating in 
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the rebellion, the principal person is 
called Dr. Wolf; and in the last, for 
the same purpose, Dr. Wolf the pa- 
pist is metamorphosed into Dr. Cant- 
well the methodist. In the Hypocrite 
a new and excellent character is pre- 
sented to the auditory, in the person 
of a fire-brand zealot, with all the 
ignorance belonging to his former 
peditegent profession, and with all 
the flaming furious bigotry belonging 
to his ignorance. The Hypocrite 
has, within the last few years, been 
often and well played; especially 
the parts of Dr. Cantwell by Mr. 
Dowton, and of the soul-condemn- 
ing sanctimonious Solomon by Mr. 
Matthews. 

The history of Moliere’s Tartuffe 
is rather singular, and not generally 
known,—It was written in the year 
1663; and in May 1064 a perform- 
ance of it was attempted at Ver- 
sailles, but it only proceeded to the 
third act, when the displeasure of a 
part of the audience, supposed to be 
influenced by the clergy, in conse- 
quence of the severe satire upon that 
profession, was so strong that the 
play was stopped, and the repetition 
forbidden for some time. This ca< 
tastrophe induced Moliere to make 
various alterations in it; and he af 
terwards addressed a placet to Louis 
XLV. in which he stated that he had 
treated the subject with the utmost 
delicacy: he adds—*‘ Je n’ai point 
laissé d’equivoque; j'ai Olé ce qui 
pouvoit confondre le bien avec le 
mal et ne me suis servi dans cette 
peinture que des couleurs expresses 
et des traits essentiels, qui font re- 
connoitre d’abord un véritable et 
franc hypocrite.” ‘The interdiction 
seems in consequence to have been 
withdrawn, and the play was per- 
formed several nights in November 
1664 at Rinci, and again on the re- 
turn of Moliere’s company to that 
place in the following year. Two 
years afterwards it was brought out 





for the first time at Paris, but it wag 
P2 
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received ina manner that led to an 
order, issued on the day following 
from royal authority, that it should 
not be repeated. Some fresh cor- 
rections are said to have been made 
by the author, and Moliere, being a 
great favourite with the king, after 
two more addresses to the throne, in 
February 1609 it was re- produced on 
the Parisian stage, the principal 
character being supported by Moliere 
himself. ‘Tartutle was now publish- 
ed, witha preface by the author, in 
which hie lashes its enemies the clergy 
with a whip of steel: “On veut,” 
he asserts, ‘‘ bien étre mechant, mais 
on ne veut point étre ridicule.” The | 
revenge was ample, and the triumph 
complete; and since that day Tar- 
tuffe has been a distinguished fa- | 
vourite with the inhabitants of Paris. 

M. Beaupre was the actor whom 
we very lately saw, inthe French ca- | 
pital, play the part of Tartuffe: he 
is not considered, by the critics of | 
Paris, first-rate in any character but | g 
dhat. Instances of a similar kind | 
have not been unfrequent on our 
own stage: the late Mr. King (who | 
realized a fortune of 20,0001. though | 
he afterwards lost it at a gaming- 
table, and returned to the boards) 





was not greatly celebrated for his | 


performance of any other character 
than Lord Ogleby in the Clandestine 
Marriage; nor was the late John 
Palmer poreeintny excellent, ex- 
cepting in Stukeley in the Gamester, 
and Joseph Surface in the School for 
Scandal. Instances are on record 
where the sphere has been still more 
limited; two actors are mentioned 
in the Tatler, one of whom was good 
at nothing but the apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet, and the other as 





the prologue-speaker to the tragedy 
introduced into Hamlet; yet they 
were both men of renown in their 
tine.— We had seen M. Beaupre se- 
veral times ‘before in other pieces, 
where he performed with mediocre 
propriety, without giving offence, 
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but certainly without exciting any 
adiniration on our part. The audi- 
ence, however, always received and 
heard him with applause, more espe- 
cially in the character now before 
us,"which is seldom performed by 
any other actor. His person and 
appearance agreed very well with the 
description given of Tartuffe by a 
Waiting-maid to Orgon, the patron 
of the hypocrite, who, though his 
wife had been during his absence 
dangerously ill, would hear nothing 
until he was satisfied regarding the 
health of ‘‘ le pauvre homme.” 





Tartuffe ! il se porte a merveille: 

Gros et gros, le teint frais, et la bouche 
vermeille :— 

Et fort dévotement il mangea deux pers 
drix 

Avec un moitié de gigot en hachis. 


Such certainly is not the idea we 
should have formed of a man of the 
_ character of Tartuffe. Beaupré was 
as fat and sleek as any reverend 
centleman could wish to be, and he 


| possessed more intelligence of coun- 


| tenance than is usually given to an 
abstract divine; but Tartuffe, what- 
ever be his corporeal appearance, is 
submissive, cunning, ambitious, false, 
and ungrateful. Can such a man 
possibly be “ gros et gras, le teint 
frais, et le bouche vermeille?” He 
is the concentrated essence of all the 
villains that ever were brought upon 
the stage: Iago, Zanga, and Iachimo 
are but small parts of this great 
whole, who “ with a gracious bow 
obscures the shew of evil,” and hides 
all his deep iniquities under “ reli- 
gion’s goodly robe impenetrable.” 

We think (if we dare say so) that 
the author has drawn him a little out 
of character in making him such a 
complete professor of | gastronomie, 
deni-devil like Tartuffe could 
never have the sleekness and corpu- 
lency attributed generally to those 
of his profession, which is almost 
solely the result of a plenitude of 
luxuries and an absence of anxieties. 











It is impossible, too, that a fat man 
can have the fit expression for the 
part; as well might a young artist 
study muscular action from a patient 
in the last stage of a dropsy:—by 
obescity the muscles of the counte- 
nance are all stiffened and distended, 
the nose loses its advanced rank 
among the features, the eyes are 
hidden behind the ruddy promi- 
nences of the swollen cheeks, while 
the under jaw, from its own specific 
gravity, forsakes its stationary fellow 
and hangs down in bloated stupidity. 
We do not mean to say that M. 
Beaupré’s face had much _ resem- 
blance to such a picture, but it was 


too fat to give a fit representation of 


a hypocrite, who, to use Bishop 
Hall’s words, ‘is an angel abroad, 
a devil at home, and worse when an 
angel than when a devil.” 

Tartuffe does not appear until the 
third act ; but so admirably managed 
is the dialogue, that the spectator or 
the reader never seems to miss him, 
and he comes upon the stage as an 
old acquaintance—at least as if it 
were not the first time he had 
presented himself. How well, too, 
the audience is prepared for the con- 
duct of the hypocrite; how well his 
weak side, that side which was most 
vulnerable, and on which the death- 
blow was to be given, is disclosed.— 
Dorinde, a smart pert waiting-maid, 
is the first person he sees on enter- 
ing, and he requests her to draw 
closer the handkerchief which but 
partially concealed her neck, for 
“cela fesoit venir des coupaéles pen- 
sées ;? she archly replies, “« Vous 
étes donc bien tendre a la tentation.” 


Then follows the principal scene of 


the comedy: Tartuffe and Elmire 
(the wife or Orgon, for whom the 
lhivpocrite feels a secret passion) are 
left together, and at this time he re- 
veals himself, or ought to reveal 


himself; but here was the chief faut | 
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never unmasked himself, or shewed 
himself in his true light. The author 
has put language of the most ardent 
passion into his mouth, but the actor 
never permitted nature to gain a 
victory over art; at least all disguise 
should be thrown off while he is 
exclaiming — 


Ah! pour étre dévot je n’en suis pag 
moins homme— 

Je sais qu’un tel discours de moi pardit 
étrange, 

Mais, Madame, aprés tout, je ne suis pas 
un ange! 

We could not help contrasting the 
acting of Beaupré in this scene with 
that of Mr. Dowton of Drury Lane, 
which, if it have any fault, it is di- 
rectly the reverse of that of the 
Frenchman. However admirable, it 
always appeared to us, from the 
breadth and undisguised boldness of 
the delineation of animal passion, to 
be even somewhat offensive.-—The 
son of Orgon unexpectedly breaks 
in upon the hypocrite, and discloses 
the whole of his iniquity to his father; 
who, persuaded by the affected inno- 
cence and self-accusing humility of 
the dissimulating demon, thinks the 
whole a malicious filveientiom: turus 
his son out of doors, and prepares 
writings to make Tartuffe his heir. 
In these parts, where the deepest 
dissimulation and artifice were to be 
represented, the acting of Beaupré 
was very good; and, though, in the 
interview with Elmire, he did not 
seem to be capable of representing 
any thing but an arch-hypocrite, yet 
we must do him the justice to say, 
that in the fourth act, where conceal- 
ment was no longer possible, and 
where he has by the writings obtain- 
ed possession of the estate of Orgon, 
he played with great judgment and 
effect. The enraged and duped pa- 
tron orders Tartuffe to quit his 
house; to which the ungrateful 
wretch replies, with the most un- 


in the acting of M. Beaupre, for he | blushing impudence and haughty in- 


played the livpocrite throughout: he | 


solence— 
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C’est a vous den sortir—vous qui parlez 
én muitre: 

Le maison m’appartient, je le ferai con- 
noitre! 

This part ef the play is capable of 
evcn a tmer and stronger contrast 
than from the idiotcy to the dignity 
of Leon in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The winding-up of the piece, and 
the punishment of Tartuffe by an 
unknown friend, m the shape of a 
sort of bailiff, who was sent to arrest 
Orgon, has always seemed to us to 
be awkwardly managed; but, by 
some expedient or other, for the sake 
of poetical justice, it was necessary 
to bring about such a denouement. 


Our opinion, therefore, on thet 





whole of the acting of Beaupré, is 
that even m this part he is over- 
rated by the Parisiaus; and that his 
clear delivery of the words, his aecu- 
rate observance of pauses, emphasis, 
and accents, have contributed more 
than his talents to bring him forward, 
In the character of Tartuffe these 
| qualifications are more peeuliarly se- 
quisite. 

In our next article we shall make 
some remarks upon the Bajazet of 
| Racine, and criticise the aetng of 
Mademoiselle George, who is deem- 
ed the finest woman and one of the 
first-rate actresses at the Theatre 
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LOVE-SONGS. 
A LITERAL translation of the 
love-songs of the various races 
of mankind, from the mere savage 
to the enlightened European, would 
afford a curious display of similar 
sentiment, diversified by local cos- 
tume. It is tento one, however, but 
the most simple would turn out the 
best ; and not a few have been ap- 
plauded in London and Parts that 
are much inferior to the following 
effusion of a young Finland peasant 
girl, given to Colonel Skioldebrand, 
as a literary curiosity, by one of the 
most esteemed poets in Sweden: 


Oh! if my beloved would come, 

If my well-known would appear ; 

How my kisses should fiv to his lips, 

Though they were tinged with the blood 
of the wolf. 

How I weuld lock his hand in mine, 

Though a serpent were interwoven with 
them. 

Why has not the breath of the wind a 
voice? 

» Why has it net a tongue ? 

do bear-my thoughts to my love, 


And bring his looks to me: 

To exchange the discourse of two fomé 
hearts. 

I would refuse the feasts of the cnrate, 

I would reject the dress of his daughter, 

Rather than resign the dear object : 

He, whom [ have tried to enslave in the 
summer, 

And to subdue in the winter! 





BRITISH POLICY. 

Much of our national charaeter 
and policy is of very ancient «ate. 
William Tindall, in his Practices of 
Popish Prelatcs, alluding to the 
quarrels and alliances between Henry 
VIIL. Francis I. the Emperor Charles 
V. and the Pope, relates a joke, 
which might be hazarded even at 
the present Congress: ‘*'The French- 
men of late days made a play, ora 
disguising at Paris, in which the Em- 
peror daunced with the Pope and the 
French King, and wearted them; the. 
King of England sitting on a high 
bench, and locking on; and, when 
it was asked why he daunced not, it 








was answered, that he sate there 
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but to pay the minstrels their wages 
only; as who should say, we paid 
for all men’s dauncing ?” 





GALLANTRY AN) RELIGION. 
Formerly it was the custom at 
Madrid, and in other parts of Spain, 
for a company of disciplinants, or 
whippers, to parade the streets every 


‘Good-Friday, under the intluence of 


Jove and superstition, attended by 
all the religious orders, several courts 
of justice, the companies of trade, 
and sometimes by the king and his 
whole court. They were grotesquely 
habited, with ribbons to fasten their 
sleeves of the colours supposed to 
be most agreeable to their mistresses. 
As they went along, they flogged 
themselves with whips of small cords, 
having cemented at each end a piece 
of wax stuck with bits of broken 
glass; and he who shewed the least 
mercy to himself expected the great- 
est pity from the fair object os his 
affections. When either of them ap- 
preached the window of his Dulcinea 
he flogged the faster; and she, com- 
placently admiring the fury which 
her charms had redoubled, testified 
by subsequent favours her sense of 
the honour paid to ber beauty.—It 
would be difficult to muster such a 
troop in Britaia. Few are the beaus 
that would walk without a trusty 
Benjanin in cold weather, if even a 
fair lady could be found to ‘faney that 
love might be evinced by such a sacri- 


fice; and since they adopted the fashion | 


—now happily abating—of wearing 
stays and toggeries, as well a s black 
whiskers and brown paint, their sa- 
tisfaction with themselves seems to 
have abated their emulation of la- 
dies’ smiles. 

DEATH OF TWO LOVERS. 

The Caliph Yezid the Second, di- 
verting himself with throwing grape- 
stones from a distance into the mouth 
of the fair and beautiful Hababah, 
enue at length stuck in her throat, 
2 
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and she died in his arms before as- 
sistance could be procured.- The 
caliph, inconsolable at the loss of 
his lovely mistress, would not sepa- 
rate himself from the body, but shut 
himself up with it in a chamber for 
eight days, until the apartment be- 
caine insupportable. He shortly 
expired of grief, and was buried, 
according to his own command, ia 
the same grave with his beloved 
Hababal. 





LADY RALEIGH. 

The gallant Sr Walter Raleigh, ia 
daily expectation of being executed, 
earnestly endeavoured to- preserve 
his estate of Sherborne to his wife 
and child. To Car, Earl of Somer- 
set, who had begged it for himself, 
and who was the rising favourite aad 
minion of King James I. Sir Walter 
addressed a letter, beseeching him 
“not to begin ins first building upen 
the ruins of the innocent—not to cut 
down the tree with the fruit, and 
undergo the curse of them that ea- 
ter the fields of the fatherless.” 
The letter produced no effect upor 
the parasite; and to the solicitations 
of the Lady Raleigh to the king, up- 
on her knees, with her children, the 
weak sovereign, tle first of the 
Stuarts, only answered, “I man 
have the land—I mun have it for 
Car!” This excellent lady obtained 
perinission to reside with her husband 
in the Tower, where, in the first year 
of his imprisonment, she bore him 
her second son, Carew, after a lapse 
of ten years; and shared bis ad- 
versity and sorrows, during a period 
of twelve years, between his trial 
and his being put to death. She 
was very beautiful; faithfully at- 
tached to her ill-fated partner, who 
was eighteen years older than her- 
self; and testitied her affection for 
his memory by remaining unmarried 
until her death, w hich happened 
twenty-nine years after his upmerited 
execution, 
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INDIAN FIG. 

Dr. Clarke saw the Cactus Ficus 
Yndicus, or prickly pear, growing to 
a prodigious size in the Holy Land, 
as well as in Egypt, where it is used 
as a fence for the hedges of inclo- 
sures. It sprouts luxuriantly among 
the .rocks of Ziph, displaying its 
gaudy yellow blossoms amidst thorns 
defying all human approach, and 
produces a delicious cooling fruit, 
which ripens in July. The stem or 
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trunk of this plant, which ornaments, 
our green-houses in moderately-sized 
pots, is, in some parts of the East, 
as large as the main-mast of a fri- 
gate. Impressed by its surprising 
growth and properties, the doctor 
suggests its adoption in certain lati- 
tudes as a fortification. Artillery 
has no effect upon it; fire will not 
act upon it; pioneers cannot ap- 
proach it; and neither cavalry noy 
infautry can traverse it! 
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MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 


Happy the man, and happy sure he was, 

So wedded! Bless’d with her, he wan- 
der’d not 

To seek for happincss.—Hourpis. 


BIOGRAPHY in general is most 

successfully accomplished when 
it has originated with those individuals 
who have been intimately acquainted 
with the object of illustration. Truth 
is the first requisite in narratives of 
this kind. Johnson seems, on this 
account, much inclined to prefer such 
personal memoirs as profess to be 
composed by characters concerned 
in the transactions which they re- 
cord ; since these may fairly be pre- 
sumed to understand the motives by 
which they themselves were actuated, 
and most competent to describe the 
scenes in which they participated. 
But these consideratious alone form 
not the particular interest to which 
the present biography lays claim. 
Agreeably to the opinion of the gen- 
tleman to whom the public is in- 
debted for the acquisition of the 
original work, “ the ladies,” to whom 
these pages are peculiarly addressed, 
“‘ will feel,” observes the late Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson, that this pro- 
duction “ carries with it all the in- 
terest of a novel, strengthened with 
the authenticity of real history; 





while they will, no doubt, feel an 
additional satisfaction in learning, 
that though the author added, to the 
erudition of the scholar, the research 
of the philosopher, the politician, 
and even the divine, the zeal and 
imagnanimity of the patriot, yet she 
descended from all these elevations. 
to perform, in the most exemplary 
manner, the functions of a wife, 4 
mother, and mistress of a family.” 
Lucy, afterwards wife of Colonel 
Hutchinson, was an elder daughter 
of Sir Allen Apsley, by his third 
marriage with her mother, also nam- 
ed Lucy, youngest daughter of Sir 
John St. John, of Lidiard Tregos, in 
the county of Wilts. According to 
the “Fragment” now published of 
her own life, she was born on the 
29th of January, “ about four of 
the clock in the morning,” in the 
year 1619-20, within the Tower of 
London, of which her father was 
lieutenant. She was the eldest 
daughter by her father’s last marri- 
age, but there were living a son and 
a daughter by his former wives, and 
by her own mother three sons. Be- 
sides the piety of her parents and the 
excellent example they exhibited to 
her, she specifies ‘ the time of her 
coming into the world as a consider- 
able mercy;” not being, she says, 
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*in the midnight of popery, nor in 


Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson. 
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‘thers, who were at school, in the 


the dawn of the gospel’s restored | 


day, when flight and shades were 
blended and almost undistinguished, 

but when the sun of truth was exalt- 

ed in his progress, and hasteniag to- 
wards a meridian glory. . 

Her mother ¢ 
sons, was, it seems, v yery desirous to 
be delivered of a danghter; so that, 
continues her daughter, “ when the 
women, at my birth, told her I was 
one, she received me with a great 
deal of joy; and the nurses faney- 
ing, because T had more comp!exion 
and favour than is usual in so young 
children, that I shoukd not live, my 
mother became fonder of me, and 
more endeavoured to nurse me.” 
Immediately on her being weaved, a 
Frenchwoman was selected for her 
dry-nurse, by which means she learn- 
ed to speak French and English to- 
gether. She read English perfectly 
ut four years old, Advancing to her 
seventh year, 
she had eight tutors, all at once, who 
instructed her, among other matters, 
in languages, ! , danemg, writing, 
and needle-work. But her genius 
Was quite averse from every thing 
except her book; she made no pro- 
ficiency iu music aud drawing ; ani 
for her 
it. Recreation 
when she was obliged to welcome 
such young persons as visited her 
not on ly tried to weary 
with lectures f 


MUSIC 


she despised; aud, 


she 
more formidable tha 
any they were accusto 
from their m — 
chievously gratified 

ine their to y-shiop 

SO kept hie Y 
such awe, 
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but mis- 
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L ent ertained my 

elder company.” No childish 

deli iohte -d her. 
Although she char 


th: PF ’s ch apl iad in, Vv 


as “a tifa duli rs liow,’ yet she 


aftirms that she out: tripy ed her bro- 
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' up observations which she 


acquisition of Latm. She had the 
knack of profiting by all she met 
with. Excellent things were in 
the habit of being said at her fa- 
ther’s table, and m her mother’s 
drawing-room, where she treasured 
' confesses 
afterwards was accustomed to 
repeat with admiration. 

She recollected her being as it 
were “ carried to sermons,’ whilst 
very young, which she retained and 
repeated, with applause on the part 
he company at whose request 
she rehearsed them. Notwithstand- 
bowever, and that she was 
accustomed to exhort her mother’s 
maids, turning their idle discourses 
to good subjects, yet in her younger 
oucht it no sin, after so 
listen to “ witty songs, 
and twe nity things 
wherein she became 
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ine this 
fat Cabal 3 


veurs she th 
doing, to 
amorous sennets, 


of that kind :” 


| so apt as to enjoy the confidence of 


we are informed that | 


all the loves that were managed by 


the young women who were under 
‘her mother’s jurisdiction. “ Five 
vears after me,” resumes our feir 


needle, she absolutely hated | 


ithe loss of her father, who died in 
i 


ite 1 | 
' serves 


ned to receive 
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author, “my mother had a daughter 

at her own breast, 

and was infinitely fond of above ail 
the rest.” 

About this time Lucy experienced 


that she nursed 


1630, of a fever 

cousumptior iA 
sic 7 ob- 

cen of he 


the month of May, 
that was induced by 
When my fat 
this la iY, 
mother, “ she was not satisfied with 
the attendance of aii that were about 
him, but made herself his nurse, and 


cook, and physician; and, throughs 


‘ 
the es of God, and her indeia- 
'tigable labours and watching, pre- 
served wath a great white fonger than 
the physicians thonght it por for 
Lis aes to hold out.” Mindfal 
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no more Improve tne 
penile ‘being nurtured by such parents. 
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Here this singular fragment of her 
own history abruptly breaks off. 
Nothing more of importance is told 
of her, indeed, till she introduces us 
to the person who was destined to 
become her husband. This gentle- 
man was the eldest son and heir of 
Sir Thomas Hutchinson, of Ow- 
thorpe, by the lady 2 Margaret, his 
first wife, one of the daughters of Sir 
John Biron, of Newsted, both in the 
county of Nottingham ; Sir Thomas 
being the first of his family who had 
Surpassed the rank of an esquire, 
though they had = “ successively 
matched into all the most eminent 
and noble families of the country, 
and every succession encreased the 
geal honour of their house.” 

Dissatisfied with his present mode 
of life, thongh he had just been ad- 
mitted of Lincoln’s Inn, and not 
quite indifferent to the reappearance 
of the plague, which once more be- 
gan to “ drive 
town,” Mr. Hutchinson was prevail- 
ed upon to visit Richmond, at the 
instance of his miusic-master, who 
tenanted a dwelling there, and where 
also the prince’s court then was; 
which insured “ very good company 
and recreations, the king’s hawks 
being kept near the place, and seve- 
ral other conveniences. Mr. Hut- 
chinson considering this, resolved to 
accept his offer ; and that day telling 
a gentleman of the house whither he 
was going, the gentleman bid him 
take heed of the place, for it was so 
fatal for love, that never any young 
disengaged person went thither who 
returned free.” Notwithstanding this 
caution as to the custody of his heart 

gainst the charm of woman, we 
shall presently find how little Mr. 
Hutchinson was benefitted by the 
advice of his acquaintance.* 





* Mr. Hutchinson laughed at him ; but 
he, to confirm it, told the story of a gen- 
theman, who not long before had come 
for some time to lodge there, and found 


the people out of 





aii the people he came im company with | very true 
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He accordingly went to Richmonik, 
where he met with the younger sis ste® 
of his future bride, who was then 
boarded with his music-master for 
improvement in the practice of hes 
lute, till the return of her mother 3 
who had gone into Wiltshire for the 
accomplishment of the marriage of 
her eldest daughter, Lucy, with a 
gentleman of that county, and where. 
her brothers had invited her to visit 
them. Being at times asked by the 
younger sister to accompany her 
home to her mother’s house, about 
half a mile distant, Mr. Hutchinson 
by chance looking on a shelf in her 
sister's closet, found some Latin 
books, the discovery of which induc- 
ed him to enquire more concerning 
her; when he began to feel sorry 
she was gone, and especially when 
he was apprised of the probability 
of her not returning in the same con- 
dition in which she had departed. 
He was surprised to find himself so 
affected towards an entire stranger 
to him, the more so considering his 
late indifference to her sex ;—‘ it 
was not yet his time of love,” re- 
marks his fair biographer, “ but it 
was not far off.” Scarcely any day 
now past, therefore, “‘ but some ac- 
cident or some discourse still kept 
alive his desire of seeing this geutle- 
woman, although the mention of her, 
for the most part, was enquiries 
whether she had yet accomplished 
the marriage that was in treaty?” 
His eagerness to behold her was 
heightened by the hearing of a song, 





bewailing the death of a gentlewomar 
that had lived there. Hearing her se 
much deplored, he made enquiry after 
her, and grew so in love with the de- 
scription that no other discourse could 
at first please him, nor could he at last 
endure any other : ‘he erew desperately 
melancholy, and would go to a mount 
where the print of her foot was cut, and 
lie there pining and kissing it all the 
day long, till at length death, in some 
months’ space, concluded his lan guish- 
ment. ‘Chis story (says divs. H.) was 
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which he was assured had been com- | 
posed by her, who, one gentleman 
informed him, “had sense above all! 
the rest,” though she was “ the nicest 
creature in the world of suffering 
her perfections to be known,” shun- 
ning “ the converse of men as the 
plague ;” thus living ‘ in the enjoy- 
ment of herself,” and not having 
“the humanity to communicate that 
happiness to any of his sex.” 
Curiosity was now superadded to 
love; and while Mr. Hutchinson, 
who had declared he would be ac- 
quainted with her, was busied with 
contrivances to obtain “ the sight 
and knowledge of her,” the intelli 
gence of her return home, together 
with her mother, was received by her 
sister, and announced to the com- 
pany. Things were so contrived as 
to make it believed, in the mean 
time, that Lucy Apsley was married ; 
the boy who conveyed the intelli- 


Afrs. Lucy Hutchinson. 





gence of her coming back having 
been instructed to behave as though 
in reality she were so. Instantly Mr 
Hutchinson “ turned pale as ashes, 
and felt a fainting to seize his spirits, 
in that extraordinary manner, that, 
finding himself re ady to sink at table, 
he was fain to pretend that something 
had offended his stomach, and to 
retire from the table into the garden ; 
for the distemper of his mind had 
infected his body with a cold sweat, 
and such a dispersion of spirit, that 
all the courage he could at present 
re- collect was little enough to keep 
him in” any thing like consciousness. 
It was fortunate for Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s health, not fess than his peace 
of mind, that jie discovered the idol 
of his being was still free ; and that 
her arrival was suddenly made known 
to her sister, winle supping at the 
table with him. Offering to conduct 
her home, he ‘ made her stay till 
the supper was ended, of which he 
eat nO more; now only longiig for 
that sight which he had With such 
perpleaity expected.” 
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He soon obtained the interview he 
had so long wished for;* and, in 


- -_ —_ 





This meeting is so well narrated by 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, and there is 
something so interesting in her sketchy 
that the writer of this account feels it @ 
duty to transcribe it. 

Assuming that “ his heart, being pre- 
possessed with his own fancy,” Mr. Hut- 
chinson, when now he saw her, was not 
able to discern how far she was defici- 
ent of the idea he had formed of her, she 
thus continues her narrative—* She was 
not ugly,” meaning herselt, “ in a cares 
less riding-habit ; she had a melancholy 
negligence both of herself and others, as 
if she neither affected to please others, 
nor took notice of any thing before her 3 
vet, spite of all her indiffereney, she wag 
surprised with some unusual liking in her 
soul when she saw this gentleman (Colo« 
nel Hutchinson), who had hair, eyes, 
shape, and countenance, enough to beget 
love in any one at the first, and these 
set off with a gracetul and generous 
mien, Which promised an extraordinary 
person ; he was at that time, indeed al- 
Ways, very neatly habited, &e. Ac. 
Although he had but an evening sight of 
her whom he had so long desired, and 
that at disadvantage enough for her, yet 
tle prevailing sympathy ot his soul made 
him think ali his pains well paid ; and 
this first did whet his desire to a second 
sight, which he had by accident the next 
day: he found withal that, though she 
was modest, she was accostable, and 
willing to entertain his acquaintance, 
This soon passed into a mutual friend. 
ship between them, and though she in- 
nocently thought nothing of love, yet 
was she glad to have acquired such a 
triend, who had wisdom and virtue 
enough to be trusted with her councils, 
forshe was then much perplexedin mind: 
her mother and friends had a great dee 
sire she should marry, and were dis- 
pleased that she refused many offers : 
she was obedient, loth to displease them, 
but more herself, in marrying such ag 
she could find no inclination to. Mr, 
Hutchinson, on the other side, having 
been told, and seeing how she shunned 
all other men, and how civilly she enters 
tained him, believed that a@ secret power 
had wrought a mutual inclinution between 
them, and daily frequented her mother’s 
house ; and had the Gpportunity of con. 
versing with her in those pleasant waiks, 
where, though they were never alone, 


vet they had every day opportunity for 


converse with each other.” 
Mrs. Hutchinson still touches bay 
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spite of the arts employed to disen- 
gage hin from her, he, at length, 
hassle many diGic ulties, secured 
his prize. Passing by “ ail the litle 
amatory relations’ In connexion with 
his suit, although they ** would make 
a true lustory of a more handsome 
managemeut of love than the best 
romauces describe, there is this only 
to be recorded,” continues Mrs. 
Hutchinson, “ that never was there 
a passion more ardent and less idol- 
atrous. He loved her better than 
his life, with inexpressible tenderness 
and kindness, and cherished a most 
high obliging esteem of her; 
still he considered honour, religion, 
and duty, above her. Meeting with 
a compliant subject for his own wise 
government, he found as much satis- 
faction as he gave, and never had 
occasion to number his marriage 
among his infelicities. The greatest 
excellency she had was the power of 
apprehending, sag the virtue of lov- 
lug : so, as his she 
waited on ae every Where, ull he 
was taken into that region of light 
which admits ef none !” 

Accustomed early to respect the 
opinicns of a father who despised no 
creature so much as “ an insignifi- 
eant gallant, that could only prune 
himself, and court a lady, but had 
not brains to employ himself 
things more suitable to man’s nobler 
sex,” Mrs. Hutchinson was well qua- 
lified to appreciate the appearance 
and disposition of him whose person 
she describes as au “ handsome and 
well-turnished ledgiig, prepared for 
the reception of that pr ice, Who, m 
the administration of all excellent 


vet 


his shadow, 











virtues, reigned there awiile, till he 
was called back to the palace of the 
universal emperor!” His love was 
of the same stamp. Alluding to 
this, she herself says “ it was not 
transiently on these scenes, which, she 
ads, ought “to be forgvotteu as the 
Vanities of vou li.” What reader does 
het regret Ciis 





| 
| 





—— 
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her face he loved; her honour and 
| virtue were his mistresses.” On the 
very day, indeed, “ that the friends 
on both sides met to conclude the 
marriage, she fell sick of the simall- 
pox; vet he was nothing troubled at 
it, but married her as soon as she 
was able to quit her chamber, when 
the priest and ail that saw her were 
afirichted to look on her.” Con- 
stancy like his was well eutitled to 


the felicity with w hich it was 
crowned, 
{hey were married on the 3d of 


- dy, 1038, at the parish church of 
Au drew in Holborn, ‘to the full 
ae of all; at which period she 
was between her eighteenth and nine- 
teenth year, and he was about the 
twenty-second of his age. 

These details of the early life of 
an individual, who afterwards so 
dignified the character of a British 
matron, itis hoped will not be thought 
uninteresting. As illustrative of the 
religious fervour, of the moral recti- 
tude, and of the high sense of duty, 
which distinguished the sounder or- 
der of gentry of that eventful period, 
they have considerable value. Nor 
is it unpleasant to contemplate the 
slight tinge of amatory superstition 
attendant on a courtship, which ter- 
iminated in a career so honourable to 
“ wedded love.” That a species of 
fatality operates in love aftairs has 
always been a favourite creed with 
lovers, and during the youth of Mrs. 
Elutchinson, gallantry still retained a 
tittle of the elevation and devotional 
feeling of a chivalric age. In the 
opinion, that the dalliance of a strong 
mind with its early impressions and 
more feminine associations, is pecu- 
liarly delightful, some pains has been 
taken to select the minor traits al- 
ready given. Our next number will 
conclude this article, by a_ brief 
sketch of this admirable iady in the 
ful! performance of her arduous dus 
fies, as a WOMAN and as a WIFE. 
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PO ETRY * 
- ee Te 
Poetry exalts 


Ter voice to ages: 


Wiih music, image, sentiment, 


and informs the page 


and thougat.—Tttomson. 


— 


work which Miss ELtzanetn 
he has 


yom a 
APPLETON will shortly publish, 
selected the following Ode for the British 
Lady's Magazine. 


TO POESY., 


TT Osing thy triumphs, charming maid, 
[ucline, brieht Poesy, thine aid: 
Let ali confess, and melting see, 
Love, grace, and harmony in thee. 
When heawniy Genius took a cousort 
que en 
And Nature smil’d a bride, 
He left his brilliant star, 
The virgin Phosphorus, 
And urg'd the ray-bound car, 
‘To hold his court with us. 
Fnthron’d on crystal beam‘d the pair, 
Vi hilst guardian spirits fed the temperd 
air: 
The oat of Natrre’s train 
Press round a smile to gain; 
‘Toss’d back the hair 
To glean the word, 
For Rumour there 
Had sung a prize for one to be preferr’d, 
dl’ enquiring monarch earnest gaz’d 
around, 
Whilst, pausing, all admire : 
To meet his gracetul bend 
Three beauteous virgins move, 
Fach sister art, and triend, 
Entwiu'd by polish’d love. 
* Advance, sweet maids, great Genius 
cried, 
And strain th’ angelic pow’rs to charm 
my bride: 
First, youthful Painting shine, 
And raise the stroke divine ; 
Then Music’s spell 
Shali throb the heart, 
Wien Poesy’s proud swell 
May sweep through verse, and ride the 


lultv part. 


With modest 
rise 
To grace the honour’d day: 
Warnrd with a gen'rous aie, 
The covrt in tumult stirr’d, 
‘The Gueen exalts the hand 
That silenee may be heard. 
ad 


The pl }¢ 


blush the sisters, yielding. 


giewing bivom, 


The wond’ring canvas 








ine maid now strains the loom, 
A ,,,} 3 ’ - 4 
a#ba marks the sketch, and spreads lic 


| 
} 
H 
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The phantom lies display’d; 
Now faintly strives in shade 
Behold! a smile 
Sweet promise gives ; 
Yet list awhile,— 
trembles, starts, 
and lives! 


Hail, lovely excellence} be thine the 
prize! 
A thousand echoes ring : 

Rut Time bent o’er unseen, 
And scarr’d the tender thread: 
‘The vivid wonder glides away, 
And flashes with the dead. 

Music, in pity, tuned the string, 


eas 
fo drown a sister’s grief and soothe her 


king. 
Soft was the plaintive strain, 
And dear the gentle pain ; 
She rushes on 
In bolder woe ; 
Eves glaring shone, 
And swelling vessels dash the bubbling 
tlow. 


The maid, observant, damp'd the ardent 


note, 
And rous’d loose melody : 
The rage tumultuous dies, 
And Mirth in dimples steals ; 
Still gayer strains arise, 
And now hale Laughter breaks his 


peals. 

“« Enough, swect art; suspend the tyrant 
i all. 

SKILL; - 


Cease, and restore the captive will.” 
The maid submissive stands 
To wait the bigh commands ; 
se grasps again 
\ 1 bane ‘ful liold, 
hizpression fades, 
(nd once-warm Sympailiy sits freezing 
in her fold. 


To mute dejection fell the gen’rous glow; 
Gioom warp’d the monarcii’s brow.— 
In haste bright Poesy 
Preferrd her magic form ; 
And, wrapp’d in ext asy, 
D: » eld the smother storm, 
First, with the Satyr’s ken, she archly 
plays, 
\nd, poignant, rankles Vice by mon- 
strous praise. 
Some in the ceurt there were 
Who spied a nilrror’s giare 4 


































































































And easy these,— 
But some confus'd: 
For Conscience press’d 
To take another glance, and blush’d as 
she perus'd, 


Wow in a length of solemn strains the 
verse extends ; 
_ Low o'er sepulchred worth she mourn- 
ful bends, 
Here ‘twas a pair by virtue bound, 
And there the tender friend ; 
A little Hope earth weeps areund, 
And now proud Glory’s end. 
The swelling sigh the audience sadden’d 
heaves ; 
The maid from Elegy relieves, 
And E pigram to wield 
She rubs his polish'd shield § 
Plays in his line, 
And nerves his wing, 
From attic brine 
She shakes the thought, and points the 
smarting sting, 


The vigorous Ode she leads along, 
Now light with faney, now in gran- 
deur strong : 
The numbers rise to stir the soul, 
To teach the lofty deed ; 
The simple ballad winds its way, 
And patriots sing and bleed. 
Next in keen likeness start gay Drama’s 
laws, 
The pompous buskin grave commands 
applause.— 
Rise, Giory, rise, to Epic verse, 
Magnanimous ana terse, 
Swell beauteous on, 
And sweetly grow ; 
sid Vice begone, 
And charm to noblest action man below. 


But, sacred Verse, rear thy great strength 
sublime, 
Speak of a God supreme who laughs 
at time : 
The God who rais’d his hand 
And dress’d a world ; 
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Who scatter'd suns at oné comman 4 

And plancts round their axis twirld, 
Frail mortal, rest thy hope on him, 
He gave thee breath, and strung thy 

limb! 
The vast Redeemer’s praise 
Shall grateful rise ; 
Angels shall plead, 

And man’s dependence touch the skies. 


At this dread Name 
The awed assembly bow ; 
‘lime backward flits, 
And, trembling, crouches low. 
The roofs with conquering Poesy ree 
dound, 
And Nature hiss’d the maid, 
crown'd, 


as Genius 


—— 


THE VIPER AND THE LEECH. 
(from the French of Florian.) 
“ Waar different fate has fortune givers 
To divers creatures under heaven !” 
Exclaim’d a Viper, full of spleen, 
To a voung Leech beside her seen. 
* While men for you, with anxious eye 
(Nor heed what troubles they endure), 
Search every place where you may lic, 
From me they all affrighted fly ; 
\nd, e’en approaching them too nigh, 
Untimely death is almost sure, 
Their blood to thee is treely given, 
And vet alike the wounds we make.” 
At length (by pride and anger driven, 
To see the Viper’s grand mistake) 
Thus said the inmate of the lake : 
“ Friend, you are wrong ;—the wounds 
I vive 

From death the patient save ; 
While your's, the bane ot those who live, 
Dismiss them to the grave. 
The difference, then, is clear and sure 
You wound to kill—{f wound to cure.” 


MORAL. 
Exposed at onee to reason’s view, 


_ 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Critics and satirists, such are youe 


— 


The Lorp or THE Istes: a Poem, by 
Walter Scott. 4to. Longman and Co. 


T seems quite needless, at this time | with tolerable correctness. 
minute | 
criticism of the poetical pretensions 
in many re- 


of day, to enter into a 


of Walter Seott. 
spects merited, 


His, 
popularity, 


has | } 


| almost all readers, and his beauties 
and detects have been appreciated 
"The ani- 
| mation of his style, his astonishing 
facility and fluency of diction, his 
| vivid description, and his pleasing in- 
termixture of sentiment and fancy, 


brought hi to the acquaintance of { have thrown a charm over his worke 
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ics 
red 
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ing 
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almost equal to the fascinations of 
the romances which are his models ; 
nor can criticism ever break a spell 
which is so much more connected 
with the heart than with the under- 
standing. On the other hand, his 
careless) ess, his frequently pie-bald 
phrase ology, his chivalrous pedantry, 

and his pies repetitions of el 
self, are pretty generally allowed by 
all to diminish, in no small degree, 
the force of that influence which in- 
deed would otherwise be irresistible. 
Jt is also generally allowed, that, 

though all lis poems are upon the 
whole distinguished by the same 
prominent excellencies, yet that there 
appeared a slight degeneracy in each 
succeeding one: that the first (the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel) was better 
than the second, and the last (Roke- 
by) was decidedly the worst of the 
four. He has however, we think, in 
the present poem, made some off C- 
tual ettorts towards recovering his 
height; and, though we certainly 
do not think it equal to the Lay 
of the last Minstrel, yet it may 


fairly take rank by she side of any of 


the others. This is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the subject; for what 
Sc otchman could write without a 
more than ordinary elevation of sen- 


timent and feeling on the subject of 


his native Bruee, the hero of Ban- 
nockburn, This patriot certainly is, 
ashe ought to be, the main attraction 
of the poem; and Mr. Scott has had 
an opportunity of improving his no- 
tions of heroic character merely by 
strictly adhering to the real qualities 
of his model. ‘The story, however, 
does not take its name from Bruce, 
but from Ronald, a friend of Bruce, 
lord of the isles, and who, as a model 
of courtesy aid courage, need not be 
ashamed to claim an equality with 
the best of Charlesmagne’s peers: we 
had almost said, 
the round table; but, on 
tion, we think those worthies 


recollec- 


quite 


The Lord of the Isles. 





with the knights of 


2i9 
with too little of earth about their 
ideas and actions to be compared 
with any other human beings. No- 
thing injures a poetical narrative so 
seriously as the attempt to detail it 
in plain prose; we shall therefore 
merely give so much of the story as 
may serve to introduce the different 
quotations which we make from this 
composition. It opens with the song 
of some minstrels, who chaunt an 
early salute to Edith of Lorn, whose 
nuptials with the lord of the isles are 
to be celebrated that day. The 
feelings of E:lith on this iteresting 
oceasion are thus forcibly describ- 
ed:— 

Canto 1, slanza 5, p. 10. 
Retired her maiden train among, 
Edith of Lorn received the song : 
But tanvd the minstrel’s pride had bees, 
That he'd her cold demeanour seen : 
For not upon her cheek awoke 
The glow of pride when flattery spoke, 
Nor could their tenderest numbers bring 
One sign responsive to the string, 
As vainly had her maidens vied 
In skill to deck the princely bride : 
Her locks, in dark-brown length are 

ray’d, 

Cathleen of Ulne,’twas thine to braid ; 
Young Eva with meet reverence drew 


| On the light foot the silken shoe ; 
| While on the ankle’s slender round 


| 


Thosestrings of pearl fair Bertha wound, 
That bleach’d Lochryan’s depths w ithin 
Seem'd dasky still on Edith’s skin ; 

sut Einion, of experience old, 


+ Had weichtiest task—-the mantle's fold : 


} 


| 
’ 
' 
‘ 


of a distinct and separate race, aud | 


In many au artful plait she tried 

To shew the form it seem’d to hide, 
Till, on the floor descending, roll'd 
Its waves of crimson blent with gold. 


Canto 1, stanza 9, p. 15. 
Proud Edith’s soul came to her eye, 
Resentment check’d the struggling sigh, 
Her hurrving hand indignant dried 
The burning tears of injur'd pride : 
Morag, forbear! or lend thy praise 
Yo swell yon hireling harpet’s lays ; 
Make to you maids thy boast of pow 2; 
That they may waste a wondering hour, 
Telling of banners proudly borne, 
Of pealing bell, and bugle-horn, 
Or, them more dear, of robes of price, 


| Crownlets and eawds of rare device ; 


Sut thou, expericne’d as thou art, 
Think’ st thou with these to cheer the 
heart, 













































120 
That, bound in strong affection’s chain 
| 
Looks for return—and looks in vain? 
No! sum thine Edith’s wretched lot 
In these brief words—“ He loves her 
not!” 


Edith’s forebodings were but too 
true: her destmed husband arrives; 
but his absent demeanour and Une | 
sympathising looks soon conviuce | 
the quick eyes of love that he feeis | 

no affection, though the less observ- 
ing spectators are effectui: uty cle: eived 
by the assumed gaiety of his manser 
and his rather boisterous appeals ti 
the goblet. This scene, so unplea- | 
sant to the future bride anid beide - 
groom, is suddenly interrupted by 
the appearance of three strangers 
two knights and a lady. Having 
just landed, after a toilsome and 
dangerous voyage, their trim is not 
quite so delicate as those of the | 
nuptial gue-ts, who therefore feel 
much surprise, not unmixed with 
anger, when the herald places these | 
strangers in the highest seat. 





} 


| 
Lal 
it 


check : 


| drawn, 
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“he strangers are Bruce, Isabel 
his sister, and Edward Brace. ‘The 
master of the feast, a partizan of the 
king of England, suspects the condi- 
tion of the travellers, and eudeavours 
to satisfy himself by directing the 
minstrel to chauut a song full of in- 


sulting allusions to a battle m which 
Bruce ‘bad been ‘lefeated. The se- 
cret is now discovered, through the 


impetuosity of Edward race, which 
the elder chief in vain endeavours to 
in a moment swords are 
and the wildest confusion 


| ensues, when on asudden the abbot, 


| 


| 
| 


} 


The | 


herald explains his conduct in the 


following spirited lines, which form | ; 


at the same 
introduction of | 
in the | 


a very artful, and 
time a very noble, 
the principal personages 
story : 


Canto 2, stanza 8, p. 50. 

ve 1 too,’ the aged Ferrand said, 

‘Am qualified, by minstrel trade, 

Of rank and place e to teil ;-— 
Mark’d ye the younger stranger's eve, 
My mates, how quick, how keen, how 

high, ~ 

How fierce its flashes fell ? 
Glancing amo ng the festal rout 
As if to seek the noblest out, 
Because the owner might not brook 
On any save his peers to look ? 

And yet it moves me more 
That steady, calm, majestic brow, 
With whic L the elder chie/, e’en now, 

Scann‘d the gay presence o’er, 
Like being of superior kind, 
In whose hich-toned 1 impartial mind 
Degrees of mortal rank and state 
Seem object s of indifferent weight. 
The lady, too—thotgh, closely tied, 
The manile vet both face and eve, 
Her motions’ crece it could not hi de, 
Nor cloud her rorm’s fair symmetry,’ 


| who was to join the hands of Edith 
cand Ronald, appears with his train. 
An appeal is made to him to curse 
the patriot chief, in the name of the 
church: the priest is not disinclined 
to obey, but, like Balaam who went 
'to curse the Israelites, he feels him- 


| self irresistibly impelled to bless in- 
stead of to curse, and accordingly 


pours forth a tide of blessings in the 


highest strain of enthusiasm. The 
effort exhausts him; he faints, and 


is carried away without solemnising 
In the mean time it is 


the nuptials. 
has escaped, 


discovered that Edith 


‘and a band is immediately sent in 





| 


| 





| | Ronald’ S 


her. Ronald, lord 

the isles, now attaches himself to 
jruce and his fortunes, and they. 
depart together in search of means 
of restoring the almost hopeless con- 
dition of the hero. In the course 


search of 


| of their wanderings they narrowly 


escape assassination, but are saved 


| 
by the anxiety of alovely dumb boy, 


who afterwards ace: mp: anies them 
on their expedition. ’ ‘hey soon meet 
with Isabel, the sister of Bruce , who, 
| it now appears, was the ol ied to 
love for Edith. Bruce, 


at the instance of Ronald, pleads 


bo Isabel his love and affection ; 





but she, who was aware of his 
plighted faith to Ecith of Lorn, re- 
solutely and nobly refuses to accept 
his hand, unless Edith should con- 
, . “1 ae MI 

sent and resign the bridal ring. ‘Tue 
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fiige at this instant rushes to the 
arms of Isabel, and kisses her hands 
with great eagerness. ‘The next day 
the ring is found in [sabel’s chamber. 
The reader now sees that Edith and 
the page are one: but the sister of 
Bruce istoo noble to take advantage 
of so cruel a sacrifice, and therefore, 
that she may not interrupt the hap- 
piness of a deserving lady, resolves, 


thongh she herself loves Ronald, to 
dedicate herself to religion. In the 


mean time the page Is missed, but 

appears again afier some time. Bruce 
and Ronaid have been able to collect 
a numerous band of followers: they 
advance towards the domains of Lord 
Clifford, an enemy of Bruce ; and the 
poor page is consigned to the care of 
Ronald. Their march is thus beau- 
tifully described ; and we think there 
js no reader who will not ackinow- 
ledge the deep interest of the situa- 
tion of poor Edith, whe is forced to 
hear such language from her 
without being able t 


eclf, 


lov ve r, 
to discover ie, 
29, 


Canto 5, stanzas 21, 


The Lord of the Isles. 
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Eternal shame, if at the brunt 

Lord Ronald grace not battle’s front. 

“* See, yonder “oak, within whose trunk 

Decay a darken’d cell hath sunk : 

Enter, and rest thee there a space, 

Wrap in my plaid thy limbs, thy face, 

I wiil not be, believe me, far ; 

But must not quit the ranks of war. 

Well will I mark the bosky bourne, 

And soon, to guard thee hence, return, 

Nay, weep not so, thou simple boy! 

3ut sleep in peace, and wake in joy.” 
Edith is discovered by some fol- 

lowers of Clifford, and is taken to 

the castle: appearing still in the 

hostile garb which she had put on 

for a disguise, she 1s condemned to 

be executed. She is marched out 

for that purpose; and the following 

struggle between the fear of dying 


so natural to youth and beauty, and 


the stern resolution springing from 
feminine delicacy shuddering at se 


‘disclosure of her heart’s secret, 





Fast o’er the moon-light chase they sped: | 
Well knew the band that measur’d tread, | 
. ' 


When, in retreat or in advance, 

The serried warriors move at once ; 

And evil were the luck, if dawn 

Yescried them on the open lawn. 

Copses they traverse, bi eulie they cross, 

Strain up the bank and over the moss. 

From the exhausted page’s eet 

Cold drops of toil are streaming row 

Witb effort faint and lengthen’d pause 

His weary steps the stripling draws. 

* Nay, droop not yet!” the warrior said ; 

“ Come, let ne give thee ease and aid: 

Strong are mine arms, and Jittle care 

A weight so slight as thine to bear. 

What, wilt thou not? capricious boy! 

The thine own limbs and strength em- 
ploy. 

Pass but this night, and pass thy care, 

Til place thee with a lady fair, 

Where thou shalt tune tiny lute to tell 

How Ronaid loves fair Usabel!” 

Worn out, dishearten’d, and dismay’d, 

Here Amadine let go the plaid, 

Nis trembling limbs their aid refuse, 

He sunk among the midnight dews. 


What may be done ? the night is gone, 


The Bruce's band moves swiftly on! 4 


Beir. Lapy’s MAG. No. 2. 





described with all the feeling of ia 
best poetry. 


Cante 5, stanza-26. 
And will he keep his purpose still, 
In sight of that last closing ill, 
When one poor breath, one single word, 
May freedom, safety, life afford ? 
Can he resist the instinctive cal] 
For life that bids us barter all? 
Love, strong as death, his heart hath 
steeld, 
His nerves hath strung—ke will not yield: 
Since that poor breath, that little word, 


| May yield Lord Ronald to the sword. 


Cian Colla’s dirge is pealing wide, 

The griesly headsman’s by his side ; 

Along the green-wood chace they bend, 

And now their march has ghastly end: 

That old and shatter’d oak beneath 

They destine for the place of death. 

—What thoughts are his, while, all in 
vain, 

His eye for aid explores the plain? 

What theughts, while, with a dizzy ear, 

He hears the death-prayer mutter’d near? 

\nd must he die such death accurst, 

Or will that bosom-secret burst? 

Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew, 

His trembling lips are livid blue: 

The agony of parting life 

Has nought to match that moment’s 

strite ! 

She is, however, rescued from 

this tremendous situation by the 

timely arrival of Ronald and the 
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That, bound in strong affection’s chain, 

Looks tor return—and looks in vain ? 

No! sum thine Edith’s wretched lot 

In these brief words—“ He loves her 
not!” 


Edith’s forebodings were but too 
true: her destmed husband arrives; 
but his absent demeanour and un- | 
sympathising looks soon conviace 
the quick eyes of love that he ieeis 

no affection, though the less observ- 
ing spectators are effectually deceived 





SS 


by the assumed gi uiety of his Aaiser | 


and his rather boisterous appeals ty 
the goblet. This scene, so unplea- 


sant to the future bride and bride- | 


groom, is suddenly interrupted by 
the appearance of three strangers, 
two knights and a lady. Having 
just landed, after 
dangerous voyage, their trim is not 
quite so delicate as those of the 
nuptial gue-ts, who therefore feel 
much surprise, not 
anger, 
ieeners in the highest seat. The 
herald explains his conduct in the 
following spirited lines, 


a very artful, and at the same 
time a very noble, introduction of | 
the principal personages in the 
story: 

Canto 2, stanza 8, p. 50. 
“ L too,’ the aged Ferrand said, 


Am qualified, by minstrel tr ade, 

Of rank and place e to teil ;- 
Mark’d ye the younger stranger's eve, 
My mates, how quick, how keen, how 

high, 

How fierce its flashes fell ? 
Giancing aineng ‘ the festal rout 
As if to seck the noblest out, 
Because the owner might not brook 
On any save his peers to look? 

And yet it moves me more 
That steady, calm, majestic brow, 
With which ‘the elder chiei, e’en uow, 

Scann‘d the gay presence o'er, 
Like being of superior kind, 
In whose high-toned i impartial mind 
Degrees of mortal rank and state 
Seem objects of indifferent weight. 
The too—thorsh h, closely tied, 
The manile veil both tace and eve, 
Her motions’ grece it could not hide, 
Nor cloud her rorii’s fair symmetry.” 


el 
aaQy, 


a toilsome and | 


unmixed with | 
when the herald places these | 


i : ; 2 * 
Which form | js carried away without solemnising 
the nuptials. 


discovered that Edith 


iimpetuosity of Edward 
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he strangers are Bruce, Isabel 

his sister, and Edward Bruce. ‘The 
master of the feast, a partizan of the 
king of England, suspects the condi- 
tion of the travellers, and endeavours 
to satisfy himself by directing the 
minstrel to chauut a song full of in- 
sulting allusions “4 a battle in which 

Bruce had been ‘lefeated. The se- 
cret is now discovered, through the 
ruce, which 
the elder chief in vain endeavours to 
check: in a moment swords are 
drawn, and the wildest confusion 
ensues, When on asudden the abbot, 


> 
who was to join the hands of Edith 


-and Ronald, appears with his train. 


An appeal is made to him to curse 
the patriot chief, in the name of the 
chureh; the priest is not disinclined 
to obey, but, like Balaam who went 
to curse the Israelites, he feels him- 
self irresistibly impelled to bless in- 
stead of to curse, and accordingly 
pours forth a tide of blessings in the 
highest strain of enthusiasm. The 
effort exhausts him: he faints, and 


In the mean time it is 
has escaped, 


‘and a band is immediately sent in 








sy ee seen aetna 


search of her. Ronald, lord 

the isles, new attaches himself to 
sruce and his fortunes, and they. 
depart together in search of means 
of rons the almost hopeless con- 
dition of the hero. In the course 
of their wanderings they narrowly 
escape assassination, but are saved 
by the anxiety of alovely dumb boy, 
who afterwards acc mpi anies them 
on their oe poration They soon mect 
with Isabel, the sister of Bruce, who, 
it now appears, was the o sbstacle to 
Ronald’s love for Edith. Bruce, 
at the instance of Ronald, pleads 
to Isabel his love and affection ; 
but she, who was aware of his 
plighted faith to Edith of Lorn, re- 
solutely and nobly refuses to accept 
his hand, unless Edith should con- 
sent and resign the bridal ring. The 
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Fize at this instant rushes to the 
arms of Isabel, and kisses her hands 
with great eagerness. The next day 
the ring is found in Isabel’s chamber. 

The reader now sees that Edith and 


the page are one: but the sister of 


Bruce is too noble to take advantage 
of so cruel a sacrifice, and therefore, 
that she may not interrupt the hap- 
piness of a deserving lady, resolves, 
thongh she herself loves Ronald, to 
dedicate herself to religion. In the 
mean time the page is missed, but 
appears again afier some time. Bruce 
and Ronaid have been able to collect 
a numerous band of followers: they 
advance towards the domains of Lord 
Clifford, an enemy of Bruce; and the 


poer page Is consigned to the care of 


Ronald. Their march is thus beau- 
tifully described ; and we think there 


The Lord of the Isles. 








js no reader who will not ackaow- | 


ledge the deep interest of the situa- 
tion of poor Edith, who is forced to 
hear such language from her lover, 
without being able to discover hh 


eclf,. 


Canto 5, stanzas 21, 22. 

Fast o’er the moon-light chase they sped: 
Well knew the band that measur'd tread, 
When, in retreat or in advance, 
The serried warriors move at once ; 
And evil were the luck, if dawn 
Vescried them on the open lawn. 
Copses they traverse, brooks they cross, 
Strain up the bank and o'er the moss. 
From the exhausted page's brow 
Cold drops of toil are streaming row ; 
With effort faint and lengthei’d pause 
His weary steps the stripling draws. 
“ Nav, droep not vet!” the warrior said ; 
“* Come, let me give thee ease and aid: 
Strong are mine arms, and little care 
A weight so slight as thine to bear. 
What, wilt thou not? capricious boy! 
The thine own limbs and strength em- 

‘ploy. 
Pass but this night, and pass thy care, 
Til place thee with a lady fair, 
Where thou shalt tune thy lute 
How Ronald loves fair tsabel!” 
Worn out, dishearten’d, and dismay’d, 
Here Amadine let go the plaid, 
His trembling limbs their aid refuse, 
He sunk among the midnight dews. 


to tell 


What may be done ? the night is gone, 
The Bruce's band moves swiftly on! 
Beir. Lapy’s MAG. No. 2. 
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Eternal shame, if at the brunt 

Lord Ronald grace not battle’s front. 

‘“‘ See, yonder oak, within whose trunk 

Decay a darken’d cell hath sunk : 

Enter, and rest thee there a space, 

Wrap in my plaid thy limbs, thy face, 

I wiil not be, believe me, far ; 

But must not quit the ranks of war. 

Well will I mark the bosky bourne, 

And soon, to guard thee hence, returr, 

Nay, weep not so, thou simple boy! 

sut sleep in peace, and wake in joy.” 
Edith is discovered by some fol- 

lowers of Clifford, and is taken to 

the castle: appearing still in the 

hostile garb which she had put on 

for a disguise, she is condemned to 

be executed. She is marched out 

for that purpose; and the following 

struggle between the fear of dying 


so natural to youth and beauty, and 


the stern resolution springing from 
feminine delicacy shuddering at the 
disclosure of her heart’s secret, is 


| described with all the feeling of the 


best poetry. 


Cante 5, stanza-26. 
And will he keep his purpose still, 
In sight of that last closing ill, 
When one poor breath, one single word, 
May freedom, safety, life afford ? 
Can he resist the instinctive cal] 
For life that bids us barter all? 
Love, strong as death, his heart hath 
' steeld, 
His nerves hath strung—ke will not vield: 
Since that poor breath, that little word, 


' May yield Lord Ronald to the sword. 


Cian Colla’s dirge is pealing wide, 

The griesly headsman’s by his side ; 

Along the green-wood chace they bend, 

And now their march has ghastly end; 

That old and shatter’d oak beneath 

They destine for the place of death. 

—What thoughts are his, while, all in 
Vain, 

His eye for aid explores the plain? 

What theughts, while, with a dizzy ear, 

He hears the death-prayer mutter’d near? 

\nd must -he die such death accurst, 

Or will that bosom-secret burst ? 

Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew, 

His trembling lips are livid blue: 

The agony of parting life 

Has nought to match that moment’s 
strite ! 

She is, however, rescued from 
this tremendous situation by the 
timely arrival of Ronald and the 
R 
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party of Bruce, who immediately 
storm and take possession of the 
castle of Clifford. The rest of the 
poem is then occupied in prepara- 
tions for the decisive battle of Ban- 
nockburn. Thearray of the English 
and of tke Scotch army is described 
with the usual skill, knowledge, and 
spirit which distinguish these por- 
tions of Mr, Scott’s writings. Though 
the subject is, of all others, one 
which must be considered by a 
Scotchman as peculiarly national, 
and where he might be supposed to 
have exercised a little partial bitter- 
ness against his country’s foes, he has 
shewn himself free from this usual 
and almost excusable fault of a pa- 
triotic poet, and has given the full 
share of praise to the heroes of the 
invading army, and even to Edward 
their chief. Perna, however, this 
praise was in this case the less dith- 
cult, as the result was so complete 
and consolatory for Scotland: it is 
not impossible to praise a beaten 
enemy. The battle of Bannockburn 
is described with the utmost fire and 
energy. We shall not apologise for 
the length of the following extracts : 
Cunto 6, stanzas 24, 26, 27, 28. 
The king* with scorn beheld their flight: 
“Are these,” he said, “ our yoemen 
wight? 
Each braggart churl could boast, before, 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric lore! 
Fitter to plunder chace or park, 
Than make a manly foe their mark. 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 
Let gentle blood show generous might, 
And chivalry redeem the fight!” 
To rightward of the wild afiray 
The field shewed fair and level way ; 
But in mid-space the Bruce’s care 
Had bord the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 
That form’d a ghastly snare. 
Rushing ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest, and hearts in flame 
That panted fox. the shock! 
With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet clang and clamour dread, 


The wide plain thunder’d to their tread 
As far as Stirling rock, 
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* Edward, 


Down! down! in headlong overthrow 
Horsemen and horse, the foremost go, 
Wild floundering on the field! 
The first are in destruction’s gorge, 
Their followers wildly o’er them urge ;~ 
The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the acton, and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are uscless here! 
Loud from the mass confuse d the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high, 
And steeds that shriek in agony! 
They came like mountain torrent red, 
That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 
They broke like that same torrent’s wavé 
When swallow’d by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil, 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own! 
* * * * 


Unflinching foot ’gainst foot was set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met; 
The groans of those who fell 
Were drown'd amid the shriller clang 
That from the blades and harness rang, 
And in the battle-yell. 
Yet fast they feil, unheard, forgot, 
Both Southern fie rce and hardy Scot ;— 
And, O! amid that waste of lite 
What various motives fir’d the strife ! 
The aspiring noble bled for fame, 
The patriot for his country’s claim ; 
This knight, his youthful strength to 
prove, 
And that to win his lady’s love ; 
Some fought from r uffian thirst of blood, 
From habit some, or hardihood. 
But ruffian stern and soldier good, 
The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road 
On the same bloody morning trode 
To that dark inn, the grave! 


The tug of strife to flag begins, 
Though neither loses vet, or wins. 
High Tides the sun, thic k rolls the dust, 
And feebler speeds the blow and thrust. 
Douglas leans on his war-sword now, 
And Randolph wipes his bloody brow. 
Nor less had toil’d each Southern knight 
From morn till mid-day in the fight : 
Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 
Beauchamp undoes his vizor-clasp, 
And Moutague must quit his spear, 
And sinks thy falchion, bold De Vere? 
The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 
And gallant Pembroke’s bugle blast 
Hath lost its lively tone ; 
Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word ; 
And Percy’s shout was fainter heard, 
‘¢ My merry-men, fight on !” 
Bruce, with the pilot’s wary eye, 
The slackening of the storm could spy. 





“ One effort more, and Scotland's free! 
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Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 
Is firm as Ailsa rock ; 
Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 
J, with my Carrick spearmen, charge ; 
Now, forward to the shock !” 


At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sua the broad-swords shone ; 
The pilroch lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert's voice was known, 
“ Carrick, press on: they fail, they tail! 
Press on, brave sons ef Innisjail, 

The foe is fainting fast, 
Each strikes for parent, child, and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty, and life, 

The battle cannot last.” 


Bruce, now restored to his throne, 
finds leisure to think of the happi- 


. . 2 | 
ness of his friend Ronald the Lord | 
with the materials for their decision, 


of the Isles: he points out to him 
the page who had saved his life and 
heen the companion of his fortunes. 


Retrospective Criticism. 
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peal? Ronald looks at her with the 
most affectionate surprise: he re- 
cognizes with tender rapture such 
glorious and tried devotion of love; 
and Edith of Lorn becomes the be- 
loved bride of her beloved Ronald, 
Lord of the Isles. 

Had almost any other author be- 
sides Walter Scott come under our 
critical examination, we should have 
been more sparing of our quotations, 
and more profuse i in our comments : 
hut of a poet so perpetually before 
the public, we think the public as 
able to judge as ourselves, and that 
it is only necessary to furnish them 


when an author so well known comes 
forward with any fresh pretensions 


What heart could resist such an ap- to their favour. 
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‘¢ His Highness the Governor ordered me to call up whatever persons I would 
choose to name, and in whatever numbers, among all the dead, from the begins 
ning of the world to the present time.” 

——— 


1 SHALL make my first extracts 
from the works of Sir Thomas 
Brown, a physician of great emi- 
nence in the reign of Cha irles the Se- 
cond. To amore than usual por- 
tion of the learning of his age, this 
writer added ail the knowlec ee which 
an inquisitive and powerful mind 
could collect from long travel, and 
the materials thus obtained were 
wielded by an intellect at once sin- 
gularly comprehensive, and_ highly 
imaginative. His first work, from 
which the following specimens are 
taken, is by no means his best: but 
if presents so complete a picture of 
his peculiarities both of disposition 
and thinking that it will be a more 
inviting treat than many of his more 
genet ‘al contemplations. The reader 
will discover a richness of fancy, an 
extent of learning, a variety of illus- 
tration, together with a command of 
Original as well as eloquent diction 


} 
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which it would not be easy to find 
in any other writer. A little cox- 
combcy is also discoverable in this 
first work: the author, conscious of 
his immense powers, seems to throw 
out all sorts of suggestions and re- 
flection, not so much from any con 
viction of their truth as from a cer- 
tainty of their being curious, and 
from a feeling that he could adorn 
and render palatable the most ex- 
travagant surmises and the most 
startling propositions. ‘The extracts 
are from the “ Religio Medici,” or the 
Religion of a Physician. 

Speaking of different sects of 
Christianity, he uses the following 
liberal language, which must have 
been exceedingly rare in the age in 
which he lived : for, though it was a 
profligate, it was a bigoted age, no 
two things being more compatible 
than corrupt morals and obstinate 
opinions,—-** There is between us 
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one common name and appellation, 
one faith and necessary body of 
principles common to us both; aud 
therefore I am not scrupulous to 
converse and live with them; to en- 
ter their churches in defect of ours, 
and either pray with them or for 
them. I could never perceive any 
rational consequence from those 
many texts which prohibit the chil- 
dren of Israel to pollute themselves 
with the temples of the Heathens ; 
we being all Christians, and not 
divided by such detested impieties 
as might profane our prayers or the 
place wherein we make them: or 
that a resolved conscience may not 
adore her creator any where, espe- 
cially in places devoted to his service, 
where, if their devotions offend him, 
mine may please him—if theirs pro- 
fane it, mine may hallow it. Iam, 
I confess, naturally inclined to that 
which misguided zeal terms super- 
stition ; my common conversation, | 
do acknowledge austere, my belia- 
viour full of rigour, sometimes not 
without morosity; yet at my devo- 
tion I love to use the civility of my 
knee, my hat and my hand, with all 
those outward and sensible motions 
which may express or promote my 
invisible devotions. I should vio- 
Jate my own arm rather than a 
church, nor willingly deface the me- 
mory of saint or martyr. I cannot 
laugh at but rather pity the fruitless 
journeys of pilgrims, or contemn the 
miserable condition of Friars; for, 
though misplaced in circumstance, 
there in something in it of devotion. 
I could never hear the Ave-Marie 
bell without an elevation, or think it 
a sufficient warrant because they 
erred in one circumstance for me to 
err in all—that is, in silence and 
dumb content: whilst, therefore, 
they directed their devotions to her. 
I offered mine to God, and rectified 
the errors of their prayers by rightly 
ordering my own. Ata solemn pro- 
fession I have wept abundantly, while 


resolved Christian. 





| truly), Lam not so much afraid of 
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my consorts, blind with opposiio#s. 
and prejudice have fallen into an 
excess of scorn and laughter.’— Re~ 
ligio Medici, p. 5, 6, edit. 1645. 
The following reflections on death 


are some of them whimsical, and 
some beautifully original; but all 


bearing the stamp of the same un- 
vulgar thinking and comprehensive 
grasp of intellect. 

« T am not insensible of the dread 
and horror of death, nor by conti- 
nual sight of anatomies, skeletons, 
or cadaverous relicks, am 1 become 
stupid, or have forgot the apprehen- 
sion of mortality; but, marshalling 
all the horrors and contemplating 
the extremities thereof, I find not 
any thing therein able to daunt the 
courage of a man, much less a well- 
And therefore 
I am not angry at the error of our 
first parents, or unwilling to bear 
a part of this common fate, and 
like the best of them to die. Were 
there not another life that I hoped 
for, all the vanities of this world 
should not intreat a moment’s breath 
from me: could the devil work my 
belief to imagine I could never die, £ 
would not outlive that very thought. 
I have so abject a conceit of this 
common way of existence, this retain- 
ing to the sun and elements, I cannot 
think this is to be a man, or to live 
according to the dignity of humanity; 
in expectation of a better, I can with 
patience embrace this life, yet in my 
best meditations do often defy death, 
I honour any man that contemns it, 
nor can | highly love any that is 
afraid of it: this makes me natural- 
ly love a soldier, and honour those 
tattered and contemptible regiments 
that will die at the cominand of a 
sergeant. * * * Jam —— 
bashful, nor hath conversation, e, 
or travel, been able to eri “or 
enharden ine; yet | have one part of 
modesty which’ I have seldom disco- 
vered in another, that is (to speak 

















death as ashamed thereof; ’tis the 
very disgrace and ignominy of our 
natures that in a moment can so dis- 
figure us that our nearest friends, 
wife, and children, stand afraid and 
Sturt at as: the birds end beasts of 
the field, that before in a natural 
fear obeyed forgetting all alle- 
giance, begin to prey upon us. This 
very conceit hath in a tempest dis 
posed and left me willing to be swal- 
lowed up in the abyss of waters; 
wherein I had perished uuseen, un- 
pitied, without wondering eyes, 
of pity, lectures of mortality, and 
none had said, ‘ How changed’) Not 
that Tam ashamed of the anatoniy 
of my parts, or can accuse nature for 
playing the bungler ir any part of 
nie, Or my Own vicious life for coi- 
tracting any shameful disease upon 
me, whereby I might not be 
wholesome a morsel for the worms 
as any.” --P. 82, et seq. 

The fo! lowing is a 
the absurdity of making eternal pu- 
nishment a motive for annie ac- 
tions, 

“Tf thank God, and with joy I 
mention it, | never was afraid of hell, 
nor never grew pale at the des scrip- 
tion of that place. I have so fixed 
my contemplations on Heaven, that 
J have almost forgot the idea 
Hell; and am afraid rather to lose 
the joys of the one than endure the 
misery of the other: to be deprived 
of them is perfect Hell, and needs 
methinks no addition to complete 
our afilictions: that terrible term 
hath never detained me from sin, 
nor du I owe any good action to 
the name thereof. I can hardly 
think there was ever any scared into 
Heaven: they go the fairest w ay to 


te ars 


as 


Heaven that ‘sul serve God with- | 


other mercenaries that 
crouch unto him in fear of bell, 
though they term themselves the 
servants, are ladeed but the slaves 
of the Almighty.”—P. 111. 

The followihig extract centains an 


out a hell; 
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interesting view of his own peculiar 
gt and is filled with fancies 
of the most solemn and affecting 
beauty : 

«{ was boru in the planetary hour 
of Saturn, and i think Thave a piece 
of that leaden planet in me. Tam 
no way facetious, nor disposed for 


h 


tv 


the mirth and galliardize of com- 
pany ; yet in one dream I can com- 
pose a whole comedy, behold the 


action, < ei hend the jests, and laugh 
myself awake at the conceits thereof. 
Were my memory as faithful as my 
own reason is then fruitful, I would 
never study but in my dieanass and 
tlris time, also, would I choose for 
my devotions: bi it our grosser me- 
mories have ther so little bold of 


four abstracted understandings, that 











i therefore, that slew his soidie 


they forget the story, and can only 
relate to our awaked souls a confused 
and broken tale of that which hath 
passed, Night-walkers, though in 
their sleep, do yet enjoy the action 
of their senses: we must therefore 
say that th sere is something in us that 
is not in the jurisdiction of Mor- 
pheus; and that those abstracted and 
eestatie souls do walk about in their 
own camps, as spirits with the bodies 
they assume, wherein they seem to 
hear, see, and feel, though indeed 
the organs are destitute ‘of seuse, 
and their natures of those faculties 
that should inform them. Thus it 
is observed, that men, sometimes 
upon the hour of thetr departure, do 
speak and reason above themselves : 
for then the soul begins to be freed 
from the ligaments of the body, be- 
sins to reason like herself, and to 
discourse ina strain above mortality. 
We term sleep a death, and yet it is 
waking that kills us and destroys 


those spirits oat are the balm of 
life. "Fis indeed a part of lite that 
best expresses death; for every man 


acts his na- 


truly lives as long as he 


ture, or someway makes good the 
faculties of himself. Themistocles, 


his 
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sleep was a merciful executioner: | my farewell ina-colloquy with God.” 









‘tis a kind of punishment the mild- | P. 164, et seq. 


ness of no laws hath invented; I 


On another occasion I shall give a 


wonder the fancy of Lucan and Se-! few extracts from two works of still 


. . . . ' 
neca did not discover it. It is that 


death by which we may literally be 
said to die daily, a death which Adam | 
died before his mortality; a death 
whereby we live a middle and mode- 
rating point between life and death; 
in fine, so like death, I dare not 
trust 1t without my prayers and an 
half adieu unto the world, and take 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. GRATTAN; ENGRAVED 
PY MR. SCRIVEN, FROM A PAINTING 
EY MR. POPE. 

‘HIS is perhaps the best engraved 
portrait, in the mixed style of 
line and dot, that we have yet seen. 

The dotting of the face, hands, and 

ali the light and delicate parts, is in an 

exact medium between the too open 
and too close, a beauty we are glad 
to see Mr. ScRIVEN adopting, as 
his former excellent prints were 
sumewhat deteriorated by a too open 
grain. Mr. Scriven has shewn equal 

Judgment in the degrees of delicacy, 

and boldness of all the other objects, 

and in the lines which are played 
across most of them; which lines 
not only vary the monotony that 
would exist in mere dotting, but 
materially assist the character of 
those objects—the most important 
of all objects in engraving, and to 
which every dot and every line of the 
graver, ought to be invariably aimed 
at by the artist, Mr, Popr draws 

the head with more vigor than the 
extremities, especially the lower part 
of the form, which is generally tame; 

but here that tameness, in some de- 

gree, assorts with the enfeebled cha- 
racter of age; and, in the general air 


: 








greater beauty than this: | mean 
“ the Inquiry into Vulgar Errors,” 
and “the Treatise on Urn-burial ;” 
but the present specimens are, [ 
should hope, quite enough to con- 
vince the reader that Sir ‘Thomas 
Brown is a writer who ought not to 
be easily forgotten. on 


and look of this portrait, Mr. Pope 
has felt and displayed the glowing 
mind, nature induced, and ardent 
manner of the patriotic Irish orator. 
Every tasteful and philanthropic 
mind will be much gratified at the 
appearance, before an admiring pub- 
lic, of so excellent a print of so 
distinguished and justly esteemed, 
because consistent, statesman. 
PORTRAITS OF BONAPARTE. 


Two apparently original portraits 
of the late French Emperor have 
recently been, and one now is, ex- 
hibited in London, They are said 
to be painted by LEFEBVRE, one 
of the best portrait painters ot 
France. That now exhibiting inthe 
Adelphi, is said to be the last paint- 
ed of Bonaparte, and it bears the 
mark of recent execution, from its 
greater rotundity of face and form, 
being thus conformable to Bona- 
parte’s lately increased fatness. The 
style is, indeed, altogether French ; 
a ‘smoothness of finishing, and clean- 
ness of outline, unaccompanied by 
energy of touch, or characteristic 
distinctness in the texture of differ- 
ent objects; the whole havinga hard, 
stony, appearance. The colouring 




















certainly consistent throughout, If 
this be a fair specimen of French 
portral: painting, itis much below 


the English in every requisite of the | 
; 
The French have accused the | 


art. 
English of a careless style of por- 
traiture, and the too often imitated 
looseness of Sir J. REYNOLDs’s 
pencil, as contra-distinguished to the 
delicate vigor of VANDYKE’s, has, 
in some measure, justified the charge. 
But, while we have artists who are 





| 
i 


as capable of as neat and careful | 


as the most elaborate of 
Mr. SHEE for instance, 


Sanieng, 
the French, 


whose general stvle bears consider: | 


able mena to theirs—we have | 


others who unite carefulness of exe- 
cution, aud a neat facility of touch, 
hike 
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is a cold grey, and unpleasant, but | 
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MR. BACON'S RECENT EXMIBITION OF 
MONUMENTAL STATUARY. 

In some of the very modest an- 
nouncements of this Exhibition, its 
contents were denominated national. 
Now this is an epithet of the highest 
import. If self panegyric did not 
generally convey a suspicion of its 
truth, the reader of those aunounce- 
ments would naturally have sup- 
posed that he had been in strange 
ignorance of the great artist whose 
works had acquired the high cha- 
racter of National. If an admirer 
of art, he would perhaps have has- 
tened to Mr. Bacoun’s Gallery with 
pleasure, giving anticipations of a 
treat eratuitously offered, and which 
at the festive seasons of Christmas, 


land of the commencement of the 


cilling like his, and toa rich and | 
powerful effect of light, shade, and_ 


colour, like Sir Joshua. 
painter is OWEN, who superadds 
the utmost ease of attitude, and, in 
his females, grace. Our PHILLIPS, 
too, has all that is req nired of the 
careful nianner of the French, with 
a more touchy pencil. We could 
mention many others which would, 
on comparison, shew the decided su- 
periority of our countrymen, in the 
union of a mere free, bread, and 
solid style, with whatever is desi- 
rable as to delicacy of execution. 
The advantage of taste and execution 
is indeed, as much on the side of 

our native artists, as the natural ef- 
fusions of the heart in SHAKEs- 
PEARE’S love sonnets, are to the 


VANDYKE'S, to a vigor of pen- | 


Such a's 


| refined, 





laboured and artificial thoughts of | 


HAMMOND’s love elegies. 
French artists, 1 fine, imitate each 
otlier, and are palpable mannerists ; 


dels among the old masters, and, 
above all, to Nature herself, are di 
versified and original; and thus the 
leading national distinction is as strik- 


ingly preserved in the departments of 


art, as in politics, morals or literature, 


The | 


'acensure of the artist, 
; adopted a 
the English, looking to the best mo- | 








| improvement in art; 


new year, he might more particu- 
larly have regarded, as a liberal 
throwing open of doors to all comers 
of well educated taste, to regale on 
what was at least substantial as well 
as largely set out, if it did not af- 
ford, as might be expected, the 
bhisliest relish of what was rare and 
If he could not have fiat- 
tered himself that he should be sup. 
plied by such a caterer as SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Who served up the deli- 
cate wild fowl of Nature, with rich 
and solid venison, such as the think. 
ine “soul loveth,” he would net be 
sent back hungry froma spread of 
airy inefliciences, pretty tartlets, and 
boy-belov ed sweetmeats. We must 
however, admit, that the sculptures 
were partially sean inasmuch as 
they dis played uations events, vei 
public as well as private characters 
and we should not have even peal 
for having 
too comprelensive title 
for his chiseiled marbles,—such a 
title, indeed, as might well belong 
to the Elgin marbles of PHIDIAs, 
as applied to Greece—if it were un- 
connected with other evidence that 
it arose from vanity, that bane of 
aud not fron 
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emulation its prime promoter. An- 
other reason too, induces us to 
dwell a littke more on this error of 
the sculptor, and that ts, that avery 
superior artist to Mr. Bacon, Mr, 
West himself, has not scrupled, in 


some degree, to address the public | 


in the language of quackery, that is, 
of artifice instead of art er science, 


Tine Avis. 





matter of curious investigation to 
them. He may be employed by 
government to raise monuments to 


(the memory of our distinguished 


' of St. Paul; 


warriors in the metropelitan churclt 
he may have orders for 
eulogistic memorials to the governors 


of India; he may, in fine,bea tashiona- 


His repeated notices about the “con- | 


tinuing open his grand picture at 
thed 
of personscoming from the country,’ 
even though true, ought to have 
been avoided, from their affinity to 
those that are 
notorious 


milar to this was Mr. Bacon’s 


adopted by the most | 
advertising quacks, — Si- | 
Invi- | 


esire of friends, and on account | 


- 


tation, to come early to prevent in- | 
| portion of the power of its late dan- 
_gerous enemy manifestly arose out 
of his encouragement of the Arts of 


convenience from a crouded influx 
towards the close of the exhibition. 
The blooming crayon portrait, too, 
of himself, which Mr. 


up in his working and Ex hibition | 
‘the Parliament House itself—is no 


Gailery—how tacitly, but  signif- 
cantly, did it say—‘* Look at the 
genius ‘fraught features of the sculp- 
tor of the capital works around you.” 
P, aise is, indeed, the vital nourish- 
ment of ‘artists, and the enjoyment 
of it is legitimate; but then it ought 


high acquirement, 


to be derived from the exhibition | 
its natural tasteful vigor of intellect, 
have neither leisure nor inclination, 


not of the artist but of his art. Like 
the great artificer of the universe, 


nie the sublime bestower of gentus | 
tself, it will be induced by the ex- | 


cell ence of the work, while the work. 
manis unseen. To see a distinguish- 
ed genius, er e\ _ his portrait, is, 
no doubt, a gratification, especially 


| 


| Government has, 


Design. 


Sacon hung | 


ble sculptor, but it by no means fol- 
lows that he is a first rate one, or in- 


| deed, any other than an artist by the 


acci ident ‘of birth, because his father 
was a sculptor, and an eminent one. 
indeed, so little 
claim to the respect due to a wise 
and generous patronage of the Fine 
Arts, that it has been ever conspi- 
cuous for its neglect of them, and 
that at a time when a considerable 


The paltry aspect of the 
very head-quarters of government— 


very boastful specimen of the taste 
it has hitherto evinced. Taste, pure 
philosophical taste, like every other 
is indeed of so 
unusual an attainment, that the great 
majority of this trading, taxed, and 
war-devoted nation, notwithstanding 


nor the means of bestowing much 
thorght on its cultivation, except 
that species of it which is musical ; 


and even with regard to that, the 


best judges have 
' English are 


when the edee of ean is whetted | 


by a sight of his performances, for 
who would not be de lighted to see a 
genuine bust of Pbidias, while look- 
ing at the Elein marbles; but Mr. 
Bacon has no sufficient proof of his 
being considered such a distinguish- 
ed genius, as to entitle him to ‘think 
that he is of lpportance enough, in 


the opinion of the judicious part of 


the public, to render the lineaments 
and character of his face and form 
Qo 
ys 


agreed that “ the 
not a musical nation.” 

At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed, that there are a greater num- 


ber of artists, and a more extended 


| 
| 


‘tent, than heretofore. 





fo a certain ex- 
This is in- 
duced partly by the British Institu- 
tion, and partly by the continued 
attention to the subject of some of 
our journalists. But still the pure 
relish of art is entertained by but a 
very small portion of even the en- 
lightened portion of the community. 


cultivation of art, 
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Some degree of sensibility is cherish- 
ed for the beauties of painting, sculp- 
ture, and engraving, 
lessons of the drawing master, 
periodical peepings at exhibitions, 


but, as it mostly is but slight, the | 


general attention is alive to what 
comes under the class of pleasing, in 
preference to what has a well felt 
energy, and a masterly elevation of 
style. What is mannered and me- 
retricious, where an observance of 
set and taught rules proves the ab- 
sence of genius, of simplicity, and 
originality, will indeed, for a time 
ut least, strike more foreibly on the 
haif learned lover, but not philoso- 
phical judge, of art, than the ener- 
ees of genius itself. Hence, even 
Sir J. Reynolds, 
ltaly, acknowledged, that the beau- 
ties, the nature inspired, and deeply 
studied beauties of the prince of 
punters, RArAELLE himself, where 
passed over by him in a gallery 
where the works of that unequalled 
master were hung, with more showy 
performances, and that he did not 
acquire an adequate relish of their 
excellence till after reiterated in. 
spections, and an habitual training 
of his mind to the perception of their 
latent merits. Hence the popula- 
rity that such an artist of mediocrity 
as Mr. Bacon, may for a while at 
tain; hence the stream of gaping 
admirers that has passed through 
his gallery, and that in part arose 
from the mean source of puffing ad- 
vertisements in the fountam-heads 
of quackery information—the daily 
papers. 

The gallery was chiefly occupied 
by groups, in honour of civil, naval, 
and military characters, some 
them to be raised in St. Panl’s, others 
destined for iludia. A_ brief state- 
ment of one of the best of thein— 
that of the Marguis Cornwallis— 
will be sufheient for a specimen. 
On an elevation of several steps, 
stands a basement whose front pre- 
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sents a relievo, representing religi- 

ous, civil, and military characters of 
India, decorating with laurel the 
tomb of the marquis. On this ba:e- 
ment a circular pecestal is elevated, 
on which stands his lordsiip’s figure. 
On each side of the basement sits an 
emblematical female, the size of life, 

one pel rsonityi ng 
Wisdom. ‘The 
marquis’s figure is 
tirmness, and of one gifled with au- 
thority; but it has nothing i in its air 
and attitude to distinguish it from 
what has been often seen before. It 
may be termed a good figure, as may 
those of Justice and Wisdom in their 
general proportions of form, their 
postures, and cast of drapery, espe- 
cially that of Wisdom. The artist 
with local truth, made her veil 


Justice, the olin 
character of the 
rather that of 


_of the skin of the elephant’s head— 


{ . » e 
an Indian emblem of wisdom. Co- 
vering the crown of her head, it falls 





with taste behind, blending with the 
mantle and vest, which have a grace- 
ful amplitude of fold. But in none 
of these figures do we perceive that 
pulse-beating aspect, that look of vi- 
tality, that ‘ demanding of souls,” 
which genius gives birth to fromthe 
unformed marble. We certainly feel 
an agreeable impression, a cold com- 
placency, at the inspection of them; 
but nothing of that thrilling plea- 
sure, that enthusiastic glow, that 
eager gaze, that fresh desire to re- 
turn after leaving them, which ever 
accompanies W orks of genius in the 
higher regions of art. 

We take refuge in such works of 
genius, as in poetry, from the vulgar 
cares and familiar objects of real 
life; but from such as Mr. Bacon’s 
we feel cheered in returning among 
the common, but animated, lnoks 
and concerns of our companions and 
fellow-men. We feel giad to leave 
the chilly, though elegant, shade of 
art for the warm and enlivening sun- 
shine of accustomed nature. From 
the number and the careful style of 
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Mr. Bacon’s works, he appears to be | Caracci, the founder of the celebrated 


sn artist who is entitled to the praise | school of Bologne. 


Mr. BAcON’s 


of industry. PRosPERO FONTA-| perseverance and flourishing adver- 
NA, the master of LuDovico Ca-| tisements prove that he may have 
RACCI, advised that eminent painter, | had no small portion of Caracci’s 
when a youth, to desist from the | confidence, whatever difference there 
pursuit of painting, on account of | was in the ground of it; and it must 
the unpromising character of his | be allowed, too, that the result has 


early attempts. Conscious, how- 


_been in some respect the same :—he 


ever, of his powers, and uniting an has obtained much employment and 


unbounded love of the fine arts to the | pecuniary profit. 
Ludovico | smiled, but Plutus has been propi+ 


most patient application, 


Apollo has not 


gradually became, in conjunction with | | tiated, 


his cousius, Agostino and Annibale |: 


POLO LOD LOE SED 2a oR a 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


— 


O! Music, sphere-descended Maid !—CoLiins. 


a 


Noumper I. of Les Perits Brsovx; 
consisting of favourite Airs, Dances, 
and Rondos, for the Piano-forte : com- 
posed by the most celebrated Pro- 
fessors. 10s. Goulding and Co. 

HIS work, so various in its con- 
tents, and so unequal in its mat- 

ter (whether considered in respect of 
the merits or the kinds of the several 
pieces), is comprised in twelve nun- 
bers, which may be had either toge- 
ther or separately. The authors, 
from whose works Messrs. Goulding 
and Co. have selected the compo- 
sitious, are Gildon, Monro, Slapp, 

Panormo, Cooke, Hoherecht, Hol- 

der, Gelinek, Davy, Michell, and 

Kiallmark ; all masters of some name, 

and a few of whom have long fairly 

earned the reputation by which they 
are distinguished from those igno- 
vants who teach when they should 
learn, compose when they should 
practice, create as bad musicians as 
themselves, and waste an infinity of 
pewter and paper. 

The first of these Petits Bijoux 
is “ Le Chalumeau du Pan.” We 
cannot approve the title, because 


that which announces to the mind, @ 
priori, the melody and effect of an 
instrument at once simple and single, 
has no just application to music in- 
tended and prepared forthe employ- 
ment ofa plurality of powers—a 
treble, bass, and intermediate parts : 
and, waving even this objection, the 
vibrations of wires can never supply 
the vecality of tubes—the tones of 
the piano-forte have no physical re- 
lation to those of a reed. This ob- 
jection premised, we can permit 
ourselves to speak of the composition 
in terms of commendation. The 
introductory movement is well con- 
ceived, and forms an appropriate 
precursor to the waltz by which it is 
succeeded. Of the waltz itself, also, 
we shall be justitied in giving a fas 
vourable character. The subject i is 
so strictly adapted to the Pandean 
pipes, that it only requires to be 
given by the very instruments to 
which it is suited to evince Mr. Gil- 
don’s powers of accommodating his 
ideas to whatever sphere le may se- 





lect for their exercise. 

































































The second piece, ‘‘ Pygmalion,” 
consists of a rondo founded upon a 
dance so named by Signor Rossi, its 
composer; aud is suticiently well 
arranged not to discredit the abilities 
of Mr. Monro. Though we by no 
means think the sweetly expressive 
and naturally plaintive air of ‘‘ Nan- 
ny, wilt thou gang with me,” (the 
last melody Carter ever produced,) 
fitted to the licentious fritterings of 
volatile variations, we are ready to 
grant that Mr. Slapp has acquitted 
himself like a master of sounds, if 
not of sense; and that he has fur- 
nished an agreeable exercise for the 
finger of the juvenile practitioner. 
In “ Sweet Robin,” produced and 
arranged by Mr. T. Cooke, we do 
not (in candour we say it) find the 
sweetness of that natural warbler 
any more than we discover the sci- 
ence of a refined composer. In no 
part do we hear a single note of the 
sweet Robin—in no part, the ar- 
rangement or combination of a real 
master, The sixth piece (Braham’s 
Polacca, with variations by Hohie- 
recht) is really a Bijou. On the 
merits of the air itself we need not 
expatiate, and the adscititious mat- 
ter of Mr. H. has no need of our 
commendation. We cannot say 


more, and we ought not to say less, | 


of the subsequent “ Copach Waltz 
and Rondo.” Mr. 
lian Rondo,” the 
** Romance,” and Shield’s * Thorn, 
modified by Davy, are creditable to 
the collection; the beauties of which, 
viewed en masse, considerably ex- 
ceed the deformities, and demand 
for the publication the reviewer's 
applause and the public encourage- 
ment. Its sale, we learn (and learn 


Abbé Gelinek’'s 


? 


with pleasure), has been so extensive | 


as to well reward the taste and spirit 
displayed by the proprietors, in the 
style. in which they have presented 
the work to the public. 


Holder’s * Sici- | 
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A Graxp Sonata for the Piano-forte, 
with an Ac aia gro for the Violin; 
composed by D. Steibelt. 5s. Gould 
ing and Co. 

This sonata is in G major, and 
comprises two movements; the first 
of which is in common-time of four 
crotchets, and the second (a rondo) 
in common-time of two crotchets, 
The time of the first movement, 
however, if not changed in its mea- 
sure, is occasionally varied in its ve- 
locity: and thereby is, in éffect, a 
series of different movements. The 
subject is given in adagio, and leads 
toa change, allegro agitato, which 
at once surprises and delights the 
ear. Many of the ideas are of a 
brilliant sparkling description ; and 
if the connexion is not always so 
rigidly observed as a fastidious audi- 
tor would wish, the general result is 
strongly striking, and every where 
speaks the genius and the science of 
the composer, The theme of the 


_ rondo is not, certainly, so original as 


most of those of the distinguished 
Steibelt. It is, however, so good as 
to be characteristic of the talents of 
its author, and the digressive matter 
is at once pleasing and suited to the 
burthen of the piece. Viewed in 
all its parts, relative bearings, and 
proportions, it is a well studied com- 
position; and the ray of mind so 
conspicuous in this master bursts out 
with sufficient force, and sufficient 
frequency, to vindicate the noble 
birth of his offspring. 





Pappy Carey, a celebrated Air, come 
posed by Mr. Whitaker ; arranged as 

a Rondo for the Piano-forte, by M. P. 

King. 2s. Button, Whitaker, and 

Bradnell. 

*‘ Paddy Carey” possesses sufficient 
science, and suthcient good manage- 
ment, to be declarative of a com- 
poser of equal merit with Mr. King 
but we do not think it demonstrative 
of acorresponding taste. The trifling 
nature, slight texture, of the intro- 
ductory movement, and vulgar levity. 
ds 2 
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of the air itself, are alike beneath 

him, Sensible to the size of his ta- 

lents as a man, and extent of his 
knowledge as a musician, we lament 
their misapplication. 

THE CELEBRATED IrRtsH MELODItEs; 
arranged for the Harp or Piano-forte, 
With intreductory, mtermediate, and 
concluding Symphonies, composed by 
John Whitaker. 5s. Button and Whit- 
take rT. 


The portion, or division, of this 
work now before us (fur it is not 
numbered) contains the whole of the 
airs in the first part of the “ Insh 
Melodies,” arranged by Sir John 
Stevenson, with words by ‘Yhomas 
Moore, esq.; and every succeeding 
number (the comp iler’s advertise- 
ment informs us) will consist of the 
same melodies as those of the corre- 
sp onding parts of that pubiication. 

Pie proprietors of the present un- 
dertaking, with a delicacy that does 
jionour to their feelings, disavow the 
remotest Intention to oppose the in- 
terest of the work as produced by 
Mr. Moore and his ingenious coad- 
jutor; but are not quite consistent 
with their Gisavowal, in bringing out 
their own edition in such a style as 
niust attract many an eye from the 
original edition, and deprive that 
edition of many a purchaser. ‘They 
bear “ their feeble testimony to the 
extraordinary talents ca the poet and 
skill of the musician, manifested 
an that elegant work;” but at_ the 
ganic time present the public with 
an edition of that very work, equally 
elegant, equally inducive ! 

The meloslics, as arranged by Mr 
Whitaker, are certainly very credit- 
able both to his taste and ingenuity. 
The introductory, intermediate, and 
concluding symp lionies, as exer uplars 
of both an original and an accom- 
modating fancy, entitle him to the 
acknow ledement of a merit distinet 
from that of so ubly filling up the 
harmony, In this latter particular, 
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nevertheless, we would be undere 
stood as speaking in a qualified tone. 
Passages present themselves in which 
so eood an harmonist as Mr. Whita- 
ker would, we are certain, find, upon 
a revisal, some opportunities of in- 
proving his combinations. To dis- 
miss with such a remark a work, on 
the whole, so well arranged and 
prepared, would however not be so 
gracious as we feel disposed to be 
towards Mr. W. Our final words 
shall therefore be, that the execution 
of his useful task, considered in the 
aggregate, is honourable to him as 
an ingenious and sedulous caterer for 
the musical public, deserving of cri- 
tical encouragement, and entitled to 
a favourable reception. 





composed by Paesi- 
ello; with Variations tor the Harp, in 
Which is introduced the eclebrated 
Guarrache Dance. Inscribed to his 
friend, Henry Horn, professor of the 
harp, by H. Seine. 4s. Gvuilding, 
d’Alimaine and Co. 


A FAVOURITE AIR, 


The air of Paesiello’s, here se- 
lected by Mr. Seine for the exercise 
of his fancitul comments, is that so 
well known to the public by the ap- 
pellation of “ Hope told a flattering 


tale.” The variations applied by the 
present ingenious master come, ina 
much smaller degree than most 


others, under the obvious objection 
of wandering from the track indi- 
cated by the style and character of 
the text, on which it is the duty of 
the variegator to expatiate ; the sen- 
timent and meaning of which he is 
not to explain away—the native 
stamp or individ uality of which he 
is not to mutilate or “destroy. We 
do not address thts remark to Mr. S,. 
(for he appears to have been im- 
pressed with the principle), when we 
observe, that the variation writer is, 
however ably he acquits himself, 
no more than a journeyman—than 
the actor to the dramatist, the en- 
graver to the painter, or the builder 

















to the architect. Only the little 
ornaments and subservient super-ad- 
ditions of his art are his own; and, 
if these are not appropriate, and 
corroborative of the master’s origi- 
nal, disgrace the work, and rank him 
with the mere mechanic. 

These variations to the charming 


air of one of the most charming of 


Italian composers, afford, negatively, 

their argument in favour of “the verity 
of the above observations. They 

sport, in order due, around the 
bright flame by which they are il- 
lumined ; neither digressing to un- 
associated distances, nor merging into 
the lustre, and losing themselves in a 
brilliancy they would not increase. 
If we have any objection to the 
conduct of Mr. Seine’s playfial evo- 
lutiotis, it is its want of progression 
—of regular advance. The strains 
are deficient in what poets mean by 
a continually- rising interest; in 
what painters signify by the word 
keeping. There is no continually- 
rising interest, no keeping. The flo- 
ridity does not progressively brighten, 
the importance does not incessantly 
swell. Expectation is raised to be 
depressed——the feelings are kindled 
to be frigerated, excited to be disap- 
pointed. We speak earnestly on 
this point, because we do not think 
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Mr. S. one of those composers upon 
whom useful hints are likely to be 
thrown away. With the exception 
we have explained, we much approve 
of his publication. It is ingenious, 
tasteful, qualified to considerably 
gratify the general hearer, and cal- 
culated to improve the execution of 
the unfinished performer, 





['RIEND OF MY SOUL, WHEN FAR AWAY} 
a tavourite Song, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Piano-forte or Harp, 
composed by Miss Abrams. 1s, 6d, 
Chappell and Co. 

Happy to have our encomiums 
demanded by female merit, with ala- 
crity we dip the pen to do justice to 
the lady whose muse has furnished, 
in the song we announce, one of the 
most natural, pleasing, and interest- 
ing of modern melodies. The pathos 
is pure, the passages connected, and 
the whole stream of sounds no less 
affecting than flowing. That the 
composition has a distinct and decid- 
ed character of its own, we will not 
assert; but, if it partakes of the 
features of other airs, they are fea- 
tures of the must pleasing and ele- 
gant ; and a well-cultivated taste has, 
il a great measure, compensated for 
the lack of invention. 
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THE DRAMA. 


— 


Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
for they are the abstract, and brief chrouicles, of the time.—HAMLET. 


well used ; 


Do you hear? let them he 


ee 


EFORE we enter into any details 

of orton performances, we 
must take notice of a very sordid 
trick which has been imputed to the 
Maiuagers of the two rival houses. 
Formerly, when any favourite play 
was acted, it was usual to fill every 
part of it with the best talents which 
the stage could afford, so that the 
1 





audience might not be shocked by 
any want of harmony, much less by 
any glaring incongruity in the cast 
of the characters. It was not un- 
common to see Mrs. Siddons, Mr. 
Cooke, and the two Kembles, in the 
same piece. This was shewing some 
respect for public opinion, and a de- 
sire, as far as possible, to give ai 
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adequate representation of our best 
dramas, It appears however now, 
that, from a long series of successful 
delusion played oif upon the public, 
the managers have imbibed so tho- 
rough a contempt for them as to 
think it useless to treat them as per- 
sons endowed either with reason or 
good taste. They seem to argue in 
this manner: ** The town, it is evi- 
dent, wants nothing but a little no- 
velty to attract it in shoals; whereas 
a blaze of old and acknowledged 
talent may shine for ever without be- 
ing regarded. It is not our business 
to make the town wiser, unless we 
eould make ourselves richer at the 
sane time. Now we have two or 
three actors, each of whom is alone 
able to crowd the house: if they 
acted altogether, they could do no 
more; and then for three nights in 
the week our boxes and pit would be 
half empty. No, no: let one ap- 
pear at a time; let the town find 
out, In its own due season, that the 
simple attraction of one is not suth- 
cieit: we must then put them all in 
the same piece, though, most pro- 
bably, when that period arrives, 
their united talents will not fill the 
house.” Such is the inercenary and 
paltry motive which appears to ac- 
tuate the managers; but, at the same 
time, it must be confessed that their 
reasoning is not entirely unwarranted 
by the couduet of the people. We 
have more than once seen Mrs. Sid- 
dons aud Mrs, Jordan playing to 
empty benches; and we fear ‘that 
the season is not immeasurably dis- 
tant when Miss O'Neiland Mr, Kean 
must expect no better fate. The 
managers, however, if they had the 
Jeast seif-respect, would not be con- 
tent to be subservient to the mere 
ceprices of the multitude; nay, if 
they thoroughly understood their 
self-interest, even on the score of 
gain alone, they would be cautious 
of doing that which, if once disco- 
vered, the pubHe would resent as a 





shameful trick. It will then be ask- 
ed, why Miss O'Neill and Mr, Kem- 
ble, why Mr. Kean and Miss Wal- 
stein, have not been allowed v0 aet 
together? Had the case been other, 
wise, we might have had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Young as the Jather 
to Miss O’Neil’s Belvidera, and Mr. 
Kemble representing Pierre with that 
energy Which used to render it so 
interesting. Miss Walstein, too, 
night have had an opportunity of 
displaving those talents which she is 
generally said to possess by the side 
of Mr. Kean’s Macbeth, instead of 
being contined to two or three cha- 
racters, which are disagreeable and 
repulsive, and over which po skill of 
the actress can throw a lasting charm. 
It is, we are perfectly sure, quite 
needless to advise the managers on 
such subjects; but we trust, that, if 
they will not do their duty by atford- 
ing adequate entertainment for the 
better part of the public, that they 
may at length be roused into some 
sense of propriety by the only means 
which can awaken such minds, by a 
serious diminution of their gains. 
We must, before we dismiss this 
part of the subject, say a few words 
on the management of Mr. Whit- 
bread, We havea very high respect 
for the public character of that gen- 
tleman, and we have little doubt 
that, if bis theatrical interference 
were as well known to us as the other 
parts of his active life, we should 
find equal reason to applaud. But 
all we know is, that Mr. Whitbread 
is at the head of the management of 
Drury Lane Theatre, which theatre 
is managed in a very unworthy man- 
ner. We find it ditheult not to sup- 
pose that Mr. Whitbread must have 
a commanding influence, and yet we 
find it impossible to reconcile the 
evident bad taste and paltry policy 
of the administration of this theatre 
with the known qualities of Mr. 
Whitbread. Surely he is not the 
tian who would surfeit the towa witb 
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the endless repetition of the same 
drama, because the town still come 
to see it for want of something bet- 
ter: surely he would not consent to 
the meanness of separating Kean and 
Miss Walstein, if he thought their 
united efforts would produce a more | 
rational gratification, on the ground | | 
that one of them at a time was able | 
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to fill the theatre. Why then does 
Mr. Whitbread suffer himself to la- 
bour even under the suspicion of 
such conduct? It will be more for 
his reputation either to resign the 

management altogether, or at least 
to explain the precise quantity of his 
influence aud consequent responsi- 
bility. 
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THE OPERA. 


me 
Twin-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse/—MILtTon, 
eT 


HOUGH, respecting the improve- 

ments and new decorations of the 
Kino’s THEATRE, we have already 
spoken pretty much at large, some 
things worthy of notice remain to be 
mentioned. ‘The fronts of the nu- 
merous boxes have been re-painted ; 
the former emblems have been re- 
freshed; the crimson borders and 
festoons are of the richest descrip- 
tion, and happily harmonize. ‘The 
Genius of Music, attended by hrs, 
and surrounded by other of the 
Pagan deities, diffuse over the ample 
ceiling a classical beauty. The de- 
sign of the curtain is elegantly con- 
ceived, and ably executed. Its chaste 
grandeur and noble simplicity charge 
with a total destitution of judgment 
those pseudo critics who, knowing 
every thing without learning any 
thing, presume to direct the public 
taste, before themselves have been 
instructed. The fine flowing sweep, 
from the roof to the boards, of rose- 
tinted drapery, with its broad border 
of gold; the gorgeous tripod on one 
side, the architectural vista on the 
other, and the receding view of 
Grecian art, so happily discovered to 
the eye at one corner of the drop by 
its partial and accidental collapsa- 
tion, impart to the tout ensemble an 
air of magnificence that reflects no 
trivial honour upon the artist, M. 


Ciceri, from whose bold and mven- 
tive talents the whole emanated. 

We noticed, in our former re- 
marks, the great addition of chande- 
fiers then under preparation, but 
did not enter into those particulars 
by which we have since been soagree- 
ably struck—the myriads of brilliant 
crystals, the wreaths and gildings, 
and the coronets of gold enveloped 
in prismatic lustre; nor could our 
imaginations anticipate the glowing 
coup d’eil, vivifying results, of the 
couspiring splendours. fr. Waters 
will, however, permit us to recom- 
mend some sufficient provisionagainst 
the future over-flowings of his libe- 
rality. By the drops of his chande- 
liers we were much more delighted, 
than gratified by the drops from 
them. Were white ornaments in 
fashion, the gentlemen who were so 
unfortunate as to be stationed under 
the dripping lustres might have less 
objected to the snowy lace with 
which they found their coats enrich- 
ed. Verbum sat. 

In regard of all that we have been 
praising, however earnest our ence- 
miums, we have one sweepi ing protest 
to enter. How far the impropriety 
is remediable we will not say; but 
the principle upon which this body 
of external splendour (external with 
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house) is adopted, will not be de- 
fended by an wnvitiated taste or an 
uuwarped judgment. The enquiry 
turas upon a single question: Do 
the polite audiences of the King’s 
Theatre resort thither to see the 
house, orto view the scenery? to be 
dazzled by a variegated splendour 
of light and colour, uncomiected 
with the business of the stage, or to 
enjoy the appropriate splendour of 
the drama? It will be answered, 
perhaps, that the whole is too artiii- 
cial to pass for nature; that the 
dresses, the scenery, the recitative,— 
nay, even the airs ‘ail chorusses,— 

forbid a moment’s delusion; and 
that since an Opera auditory are 
Never, for an instant, permitted to 
forget that they ave but ia a spacious 
concert-room, 
tering front, drawn irom the suppos- 
ed importance of the representation 
beyond the curtain, are unfounded 
and fallacious. But still we argue, 
that the decorations of the operatic 


drama, even considered only as ma- | 


terials for sensitive gratification, 
without their relation to the pre- 
sented fable; viewed independently 
of the effect which art, im any of its 
various forms, borrows from our 
feelings when human passion is the 
object of its appei al, lose, from the 
intoxicating impression of the bril- 
liancy before the curtain, 
their force, and too eitensink, when 
meant to strike, into a comparative 
languor. But, as the ambition of 
wealth that seeks to impose, the va- 
nity of fashion that delights to so- 
phisticate, and the pride of beauty 
that loves to charm, will have things 
as they are, vecessity shields thie 
manager from the stiatt of criticism. 

The opening piece of the present 
season was that announced by us a 
month since, ‘© Adelasia ed Alecra- 
mo.” The fable is sumply this:— 
Adelasia (the heroine), danghter of 
the emperor Otho, having married 
clandestinely, retives with her hus- 
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band and children to a distant fos 
rest, where her father, accidentally 
led to the spot in his sports of the 
chace, discovers the delinquents. 
About to avenge himself on his un- 
dutiful daughter and the father of 
her offspring, he is at the same mo- 


ment attacked by the Saracens; 
when, being rescued from their 


power by the valour of his son-in- 
law, the feelings of gratitude prevail, 
he relents, domestic hostilities cease, 
and a chorus of the respective adhe- 
rents of the conciltated parties ex- 
presses the general joy and concludes 
the opera. 

With the overture we were not 
electrified. The passages are those 
which have been heard a thousand 
times, and the general effect is lan- 
guid and unimpressive. The first 
chorus (choro pastorale) is agree- 
able, if not strikme. Nothing was 
more favourably received, nor per- 
haps more desex vedly, than the aria, 
‘© Quanto al mio cor,” which imme- 
diately succeeds the above chorus. 
The first bravura of the piece is 
excellent; but we were particularly 
struck with Madame Sessi’s recita- 
tive, ** Ituoi nemeci!” To the aria, 
‘© Fra Vombre secrete,” the beauti- 
ful composition of Jornelli, “ Bere- 
nice, ove sei” appears to have elven 
birth. Uf such is not the ¢ fact, G.I. 
Mayer has been unfortunate in the 
coincidence. ‘The dueito between 
Ottone and Adelasia should not pass 
unpraised, Not only is it elegant 
and scientific, but in perfect con- 
cordance with the poet’s meaning, 

The part of Adelasia was assigned 
to Madame Sessi, the new prima 
donna. Her voice is clear, sweet, 
and determined in its tone; volumt- 
nous, rich, and flexible. Her ex- 
pression Is just and forcible, and her 
roulades are both volatile and dis- 
tiact. Ler courage, when she made 
her debut before an Evglish audi- 
ence, Was not so confirmed as her 
skill; hence, and hence ouly, with 
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all her native strength of vociferation, 
she scarcely filled the vast area of the 
theatre. his disadvantage, how- 
ever, on her second appearance, was 
completely conquered, and she was 
distinctly heard in the remotest part 
of the house. Madame Sessi is not 
in possession of that youth preferred 
by the votaries of beauty in blossom; 
but, as a vocal performer, is mistress 
of powers that fascinate, and that 
must command the admiration of the 
coldest hearer. Signor Graam (pupil 
of Cherubini), a promising and valu- 
able acquisition to our Opera, ap- 
peared as Aleramo. He is juvenile, 
has a fine mellow tenor, and only 
requires that protracted exertion by 
which alone, in any art, excellence 
is attainable. His shake is good, 
and his portamento firm and impres- 
sive. His reception was highly en- 
couraging. The primo tenore, Signor 
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‘corps de ballet. 





Geni (the emperor), and Signor Le 
Vasseur (his confidant), have their 
claims to our favourable notice. The | 
tenor of the first, extensive in its | 
compass and delicate in its evolu- | 
tions, and the bass of the second, | 
masculine, free, and sonorous, rank | 
far above mediocrity, and will well | 
sustain the principal characters of the 
operatic drama. The first of these 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
art of affecting the soul through the 
medium of the eye, as well as of 
agreeably touching, by his * lulling 
sweetness and dying falls,” the nicest 
nerve of the most cultivated ear. 
Signora Griglietti (the empress), in 
the aria, “‘ Credie che avessa noi,” 
evinced much judgment, and pro- | 
gg considerable sweetness of ef- 
ect. 
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The ballet of the evening was 
“ L’ Inconstant Zephyre,” which had 
already been honoured with the sanc- 
tion of the public. It was supported 
by the efforts of Baptiste, Melles, 
Melanie, Margeat, Leon, his wife, 
and a large proportion of the Parisian 
The first is happy 
in his figure: his limbs are finely 
formed, and afford, in their motions, 
specimens of natural agility and the 
finest management. Miss Mauginis 
extremely beautiful, and displays 
much talent in her art. Miss Milanie 
is mistress of the most elegant and 
graceful movements. Miss 'Tramley, 
Miss Mori, Mad. Leon, and M. 
Bourdin, are also to be mentioned as, 
respectable auxiliaries. 

For the present season the follow- 
ing principal performers are already 
engaged :— 
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Signor Gent, 


FERLENDIS, GRAAM, 
| Sign. GRIGLIETTI, Mortt-tt, 
LouiGia. VASSEUR. 


In addition to the above, two emi- 
nent feinale performers, and one male 
performer, are in treaty, and may 
shortly: be expected. 


For the Ballet. 


Mad, De Caro, 
Dupor, 
LEON, | 


Mons. VEsTRIs, 
PETIT, 
A. VESTRI&, 
LEON, 


Mile. Le MatrRre, 
C. VESTRIS. 


MAUGIN. 
Another female dancer is in treaty. 


Leader of the Or- 

chestra .... Sign. SPAGNIOLETTI, 
Ballet-Master .. Mons. A. VESTRISs. 
Composer ... « Signor LIVERATI. 
a a ee CARAVETA, 
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*.* Under this Title will be given Monthly A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL NEI¥ 
BOOKS, and NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS LONG OUT OF PRINT, tiaé 
have appeared since the publication of the former Number ; and, as no means whatever 
will be spared to render this List minutely perfect and convenient for reference, THE 
British Lapy’s MAGAZINE may be resorted to a8 THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
AND ACCURATE MEDIUM THAT EXISTS OF ANNOUNCING THE ENDLESS AND IN- 
TERESTING VARIETY OF OUR LITERARY PRODUCTIONS, “ living as they rise” from 


the teeming press. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKSELLERS will consequently promote their own 


vicws by communicating the Title of each new Work on the instant of its appearance. 
— 


AGRICULTURE. 

HARDING's Farmer's Annual Account 

Book, for 1815. Containing ruled 
Tables for Occurrences on the Farm ; 
daily accounts of Labour and Receipts 
and Expenses ; weekly account of Live 
Stock, produce and consumption of 
Corn, Hay, Potatoes. &c.; Dairy Ac- 
count; annual Receipts, Expenses, &c. 
&c.: useful to landholders, farmers, 
stewards, bailiffs, cultivators, and all 
concerned in country business, 21s. for 
a year, 10s. 6d. fora half year. 

Sir H. Davy's Elements of Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry. 2d ed, 8vo. 18s. 

The Gentleman Farmer, by Lord 
Hames. 8vo,. tvs. 6th ed. greatly en- 
larged. 

Marshall’s (Mr.) Review of the Mid- 
land Agricultural Reports. vo. 14s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Antiquarian Itinerary ; compris- 
ing specimens of Architecture, &c. in 
Great Britain. Tobe continued monthly. 
Each number with 12 or more engrav- 
ings, eight on copper, the rest on wood, 
with 16 pages of letter-press. The 
drawings and wood-cuts by Mr. L. Clen- 
nel. No. T. f.c. 8v0. 2s 6d. demy 8Bvo., 4s. 

Cambrian Popular Antiquities, by Pe- 
ter Roberts, A. M. 10 col. pls. 8vo. 18s. 

BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

T. Boosev, Broad-street, City, curious 
and scarce Forcign Books; gratis.— 
Gsrammars, Dictiounaries, and Bibles, 
separate : gratis, 

Lackington and Co. 4 parts, 6s. 

D. Lewis, Mount-street, 1s. 6d. 

L. Adams, Loughboro’, Leicester : 
rare old Pamphlets, Magazines, Reviews, 
ac. Is. 

A. Maxwell, Bell-yard: general Li- 
terature, Theology, and scarce Histori- 
cal Tracts. ¢s. 

Merridew and Son, Coventry: 2d 
part. 1s, 

Robinson and Co. Leeds; Classics, 
Theology, wc. 15. ed 








DRAMA. 

Old English Plays, vol. IIT. 10s. 

The Tragedies of Vittorio Alfieri, from 
the Italian, by Cha, Lloyd. 3 vol. 12mo. 
il. 7s. 

Theatrical Pocket-Book, or brief Dra- 
matic Chronology, by Ralph Wewitzer, 
16mo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Conversations, for the instruction and 
amusement of Youth; with original 
Poems, by Mrs. Lenoir. ¢ vols. 12mo, 
8s. boards. Vol. Il. separate, 5s. 

Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
with numerous plates, by Jos. Watson, 
LL. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Reasons for the classical Education of 
both Sexes, by J. Morell, LL. D. 1¢mo, 
JS. 

The Fnglish Pronouncing Spelling- 
Book, on a plan entirely new, calculated 
to correct Provincialisms, &c. and as e 
first Book, by Tho. West. 1s. 6d. 

The Elements of English Spelling, by 
J. Gordon, 1s. Sequel, 6d. 

Studio Italiano Poesie of Thirty cele- 
brated Italian Authors, for Learners of 
Italian. R. 18mo. 6s. 

The School Orator, or Exercises on 
Elocution, theoretically arranged, by 
Jas. Wright. 12mo. 5s. ' 

Statement respecting Adult Schools, 
1s. 

Questions on the Holy Scriptures, to 
be answered in writing as Exercises, by 
John Bullar. 3s. 


GRAMMAR AND PHILOLOGY. 

An English Grammar, with a vast va- 
riety of original Illustrations, &c. by 
the Rev. J. Sutcliffe. 12mo. 

Morsels tor Merry and Melancholy 
Mortals. f. c. 8vo. 5s 

A Grammar of the English Verb, on ¢ 
new plan. Sd.—or, with a second part, 
on the Limits of the Moods, 6d. 

French Pronunciation alphabetically 
exhibited; with Vocabularies and Fables, 
Fr, aud Eng. by C. Gros. 2s, 
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Sheridan’s Pronouncing and Spelling 
Dictionary, by N. Salmon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

History of that inimitable Monarch, 
Tiberius, by the Rev. J. Rendle, M.A. 
5vo. 11. 1s. 

Memoirs of the late Philip Melville, 
@sq. Lieut. Gov. of Pendennis Castle, 
Cornwall. 2d ed. 5s. 

Sketches of the Russian Empire, by 
the Rev. W. Anderson. 8vo. is. 

Studies in History, vol. IT. containing 
the History of Rome to Constantine, ina 
series of Essays, with Reflections, &c. by 
Thomas Morell, St. Neots. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Principles and 
Practice of the High Courts of Chan- 
cery, by H. Maddock, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
vl. 6s. 

The Practice of the Insolvent Court, 
by J. P. Smith, esq. barrister. 8vo. 7s. 

Practical Observations on omitting 
the Fact of Signature in the attestation 
of various Instruments, with a full An- 
swer to Mr. Sugden’s Pamphlet, by W. 
H. Rowe, esq. barrister. 3s. 

Reed and Hunter’s Law Sheet Alma- 
fac. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometria Legitima ; or, Elementary 
Geometry for Beginners in the Mathe- 
matical Sciences. 7s. 6d. 

- Tables of Cube Measure, by T. D. W. 
Dearn. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Dr. Bateman’s Cutaneous Delineations; 
With six coloured plates, Fasciculus I. 
4to. il. Is. 

The Physiognomical System of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim ; founded on exa- 
wiinations of the Nervous System and 
Brain, indicating the dispositions of the 
Mind, by J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. with 
numerous plates. Roval &vo. il. 10s, 

A special Report of the Commiitee of 
the London Infirmary tor curing Dis- 
eases of the Eye, disproving the preten- 
sions of Sir Wm. Adams, affecting the 
vights of the Infirmary, and the merits 
of the late J. C. Saunders, esq. 1s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

System and No System; or, the Con- 
trast: by Maria Benson. 12mo. 6s. 

The Masqueiade ; or, a Collection of 
Enigmas, Logoriphs, Charades, Rebusses, 
Queries, and Transpositions. 4th ed. 2 
small:vols. 5s. 

The Flowers of Wit, by the Rev. H. 
Kett. 2 small vols. 14s. 

A Key to the Art of Ringing; n. ed. 
with additions, by W. Jones, J. Reeves, 
aud T. Blackemoore. 12mo. 5s. 
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professional observation, by P. Mathias, 
surgeon, 1s. 

A Narrative of the whole Circum- 
stances attending the last Illness, Dis- 
section, &c. of Joanna Southcott, by R, 
Reece, M.D. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. XLVIT. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XXIII. 

The Works of Damiano, Ruy-Lopez, 
and Salvio on the Game of Chess ; trans- 
lated, with copious notes, and the Art 
of Playing without seeing the Board, by 
J. H. Sarratt. 8vo. 12s. 

Miscellaneous Tracts on Religious, 
Political, and Agricultural Subjects, by 
the Bishop of Landaff. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ai. te. 

The Gallery of Nature and Art; ora 
Tour through Creation and Science, by 
the Rev. Edw. Polehampton ; with 100 
plates. 6 vols. 8vd. 71. 4s.—l. p. 14. 

A Treatise on the construction of 
Maps, by A. Jamieson. 8vo. 9s. 

Mr. Thelwall’s Pian of the Institution, 
57, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 8vo. is. 

An Address to the Magistracy of Mid- 
dlesex, on the approaching Election of 
Chairman to the Quarter Sessions. 1s. 

Every Man his own Coal-merchant ; 
or a Hint to all Consumers for an Esta- 
blishment with extraordinary Advantages 
to Subscribers, 1s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Paired, not Matched, by Mrs, Ross, 
4 vols. 1ymo. 11. 

A Father as he should be, by Mrs. 
Hofland. 4 vols. 1ymo. il. 4s. 

Vietims of Seduction, by the late Miss 
Gunning. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Secret Avengers, by Anne of Swansea, 
£ vols. 1¥imo, 11, 4s. 

Discipline, by the author of Self- 
control. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Novice ; or, the Heir of Montgomery, 
by Matthew Moral, 3 vols, 12mo., 16s.6d. 

Hawthorn Cottage, by J. Jones. 2 
vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Familiar Poems, by Susannah Wilson, 
a servant girl, i8mo. 9s. 

The Lord of the Isles, by Walter 
Scott, esq. dio. el. 2s. 

A New ‘Translation (in Rhyme) of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by Thos. Orger. 
Svo. 11, 1s. 

The Flower of Wye, by Henry In- 
gram, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lothaire, a romance, by Rob. Gil- 
mour, Foolseap 8vo. 5s. 

Select Poems from the Greek of Sy- 
nesius and Gregory Nazianzen, by H. 
S. Bovd, esq. ds. 

Modern ‘Accomplishments; or, the 
Boarding School. ¢s. 6d. 

The only Child, in 2 cantos. 
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A Poem descriptive of a Cruise in the 
Channel, with the last Voyage of Mungo 
Park to Africa. Qs. 6d. 

The Life and Lucubrations of Crispi- 
nus Seriblerus, part J. 8vo. 4s. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, 
8vo0. 5s. 


POLITE ARTS, 

A new Companion to the Ball-room, 
by Ed. Payne, dancing-master. 5s. 6d. 

A familiar Treatise on Drawing, for 
Youth, by Chas. Taylor; illustrated by 
53 plates, from Bartolozzi, Cipriana, 
Poussin, Vandyvke, &c. R. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND STATISTICS. 

Historical, Topographical, and De- 
scriptive Account of the Weald of Kent, 
by T.D.W. Dearn. 8vo. 15s. 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland, from the communi- 
cations of the Clergy. By Wm. Shaw 
Mason, esq. M.R.1.A. Vol. I. 8Vvo. 
il. 10s. 

Reflections on the Financial System 
and Sinking Fund, by Walter Boyd, 
esq. Ys. 6d. 

Josy’s general Description of Switz- 
erland. 2 vols, I. 8vo. col, pls. Sl. 13s, 6d. 
POLITICS. 

A Letter to Lord Ellenborough from 
Lord Cochrane. 8vo. 5s. 

Strong Reasons for continuing the 
Property Tax. 4s. 

Historical View of the Commission for 
Claims of American Loyalists, by J. E. 
Wilmot, esq. 8vo. 9s, 

No. HII. A Letter to the Prince Re- 
gent, the Lords and Commons, for the 
People of the United Kingdom: advising 
them, as wise for themselves, and bene- 
ficial for all nations, to assume the entire 
government of the seas, and to crown 
the Regent emperor of it; that the 
peaceable merchant of every country 
may be protected, and a free commerce 
encouraged over the world. Also show- 
ing the present English to be from the 
Saxons, a part of those who conquered 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, the Lowlands of Scotland, France, 
England, Ireland, Normandy, and Lom- 
bardy ; the whole of whom are from the 
Hebrews: and that the origin of the 
black people of Africa and Hindostan 
is from Ophir (7. e. black man), the fifth 
jn descent from Shem. By Mr. Brothers. 

A Letter in reply te M. Carnot, by an 
Englishman. 

Prussia and Saxony ; or, an Appeal to 
Europe on their Claims, transiated from 
ithe German. 8vo. 3s, 

Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, by one who never quitted him for 
fiticen years, 2% vols. 12mo. 10s, 6d. 
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Critical Situation of Bonaparte in his 
Retreat from Russia and passing the 
Beresina, by an eye-witness. 3s, 

A Translation of the supposed official 
Pamphlet printed at Paris respecting 
Naples. 3s. 

Some Documents respecting the late 
Events in Spain: the Journey of Ferdi- 
nand VII. to Bayonne; the Petition, by 
69 of the Cortes of Madrid, to abolish 
the new Constitution and re-establish 
the Inquisition, &c. 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Anecdotes, by Jas. Townley, 
3s. 6d. 

Female Scripture Characters, exem- 
plitying female virtues, by Mrs. King, 
i2gmo. 8s. 

A few Plain Thoughts on the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, by the Rey. 
C. Daubery. 9d, 

It is all True; or, the conversion, 
humble holy life, and blessed death of 
Miss Martha James, of Chelwood, So- 
merset, 1s. 6d. 

Evangelical Hope, an essay, by D. 
Tyerman. 12mo. 4s. 

A combined View of the Prophecies 
of Daniel, Esdras, and St. John. By 
Ja. Hatley Frere, esq. 8Vvo. 12s. 

A Seal upon the Lips of Unitarians, 
by R. Hindmarsh. 13 Nos, 1s. each. 

The Doctrines of Devils illustrated, 
in Epistles from Satan to Arians, modern 
Socinians, and to anti-Christian Sects of 
all denominations and disguises; by Rob. 
Thomson. 

The Silent Preacher; or Tracts and 
Extracts from approved Writings of holy 
Men, by the Rev. H. Budd. No. I. 

Dr. Gill's Body of Divinity. N. ed. 
4to. 35s. 

The Athanasian Creed examined by a 
rational Christian. ¢d. 

A Word in Season on Sunday Schools, 
6d. 

Sermons, 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. 2 vols. 
Sv0. 18s. 

By R. Mant, M.A. Vol. III. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

By the late Rev. S. Palmer, of Hack- 
ney. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

By the Rev. J. Venn. 2 vols, 8vo. il.1s. 

On Practical Subjects, by John Vin- 
cent, A. B.  8vo., 9s. 

Single Sermons, 

At St. Bride’s, before the Church Mis- 
sionary Society for Africa and the East, 
by the Rev. D. Wilson. 1s. 6d. 

Never preached, but respectfully ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament, 
2Se 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IN LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, TASTE, AND THE ARTS; 
Including NOTICES OF NEW WORKS in the Press, or preparing for Publication. 


ee 


This department of the British Lady’s Magazine will embrace a varicty of ORIGINAL 
INTELLIGENCE, interesting to the lover of literature and polished intercourse. It 
will occasionally memorialize, in a condensed form, some objects that seem to require a less 
equivocal record than the diurnal column ; but this species of fuct will be very sparingly and 
only incidentally introduced. As THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF THE PREss, will 
give the title of every literary production of the past month, so this department, in addition 
to its other various information, will announce the different new works that are in hand ; 
and thus, considered relatively to each other, our List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, and our 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS will cvery month present @ RETROSPECTIVE AND PRO- 
SPECTIVE VIEW OF THE LIVING LITERATURE or THE TIME. 

From AtuTHorRs, BOOKSELLERS, and all Persons desirous of a rapid and extensive 
diffusion of Notices of intended New Works, Communications, addressed to the 
EDITOR, are earnestly solicited and will be gratefully received, 


a 


THE Lectures of Dr. SPURZHEIM on 

the new system of Craniology excite 
considerable interest. He affirms, that 
the opinions hitherto entertained re- 
specting the proportions of the head and 
brain are erroneous; and endeavours to 
establish the position, that women have 
generally less forcible reasoning tacul- 
ties‘and more feeling, and therefore have 
less brain in front and more behind than 
men, He explains sleep by all the or- 
gans being at rest; dreams, by some 
being awake; somnabulism, by more 
being awake, but not enough to give a 
will to the patient. He says, that the 
organic developments of inclination and 
passion consist of little elevations on 
different parts of the cranium. All per- 
sons have the same organs, but some 
more developed than others, according 
to the bias. The doctor produces nu- 
merous sculls, upon the peculiar con- 
formation of each of which he comment- 


ed; and, in particular, he asserts, that | 


the sculls of the insane are rendered 
more thick by their disease, and that 
those of persons committing suicide, 
which is frequently a disease and some- 
times an epidemic, are often of the same 
character. In Austria, last year, there 
were thirty-three suicides; in Paris, 
more than that number every month. 
Amongst the couspicuous organs of pro- 
pensities is that of the love of offspring, 
which was discovered in monkies, who 
are proverbially fond of their young. It 
is situated at the back of the head, and 
is more prominent in females than males, 
even in little girls. In the cuckow, and 
in mothers who kill their children, it is 
not developed at all, He observes, that 








some men love children, and that others 
are inexplicably annoyed by them; that 
boys like whips, dogs, &c. whilst girls 
prefer babies, dresses, &c. The organ 
is eminently conspicuous in negroes, 
who are greatly attached to their infants, 
On the organ of combativeness he re- 
marks, that some children are quarrel- 
some, others pacific ; that even delicately- 
made women have fought with great 
obstinacy ; that animals having the ears 
wide are quarrelsome, if narrow or short 
timid. The prominence of the organ of 
destructiveness is evinced variously : 
some robbers always murder as well as 
rob ; some soldiers kill in the field in- 
discriminately, others preserve. An apo- 
thecary became an executioner, merely 
to gratify an inordinate desire of de- 
stroying life ; merchants have paid but- 
chers for permission to slay cattle. Men 
evince the propensity in the pleasure 
they derive from torturing animals, 
breaking lamps, tables, chairs, &c. The 
doctor produces, in illustration, busts or 
casts of Mitchell and Hollings who mur- 
dered their sweethearts, of M. Ampere 
who murdered her mother and two sis- 
ters, and of Bellingham who murdered 
Mr. Perceval. These lectures have been 
attended by some of the most respect- 
able and eminent professional charac- 
ters, and the system has already nume- 
rous adherents. 

Mrs. Opie has in the press, St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve, a novel, in three volumes, 

A series of sacred songs, duets, and 
trios, the words by Tuomas Moore, 
esq. are now printing. The music is 
composed and selected by Mr. Moore 
aud Six Johy Stevenson, mus. dee, 
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Mr. Moone has likewise nearly 
for the press a poem of considerable 
length: the subject is oriental. 

The Hon. R. BoYLE BERNARD, M.P.’s 
Journal of his Tour through some Parts 
of France, Switzerland, Savoy, Germany, 
and Belgium, during the summer end 
autumn of 1814, will appear in a few 
days. 

Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer, in 
three volumes, by the aut hee of Waver- 
ley, will certainly be published in the 
course of the present month, 

A new edition, with notes and jlius- 
trations, is nearly ready of Letters from 
a Gentleman in the } Jorth ot Scotland to 
his Friend in London, first published in 
1754. This is the werk so often quoted 
in the Lady of the Lake, and stated to 
be an autiientic record of the habits and 
maiuners described in Waverley. 

Dr. Honitanp’s Travels in the Ionian 
Isles, Albania, Thessaly, and Greece, 
Will appear on the goth. 

The third and fourth volumes of the 
‘Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith 
are in the press. 

British Biography of the Fighteenth 
Century, including much original anec- 
dote and criticism, is printing in three 
thick octavo voluines. 

Bishop Hors.ey’s Sermons on ancient 
prophecies of the Messiah disp: rsed 
among the Heathens, and the evidence 
of the Resurrection, are printing in an 
octavo volume, 

Mrs. HANNAH More's Essay on the 
character and practical! writings of St. 
Paul will shortly be pubtished. 

Mr. Westani’s Illustrations of the 
Lord of the Isles are expected to be fi- 
Dished early in the ensuing month. 

A fourth edition of ALIson’s Sermons 
is forthcoming in a few days. 

Mr. Surr’s new novel, entitled the 
Magic of Wealth, is nearly ready. 

Mr. Joun Scott, the editor of the 
Champion's Visit to Paris in is8i4, will 
appear early in the moni. 


' 
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Mr. John Seott is likewise preparing 
for publication a History of the Public | 
| der the title of Paris Chit-chat, is in the 


vents of Europe, from the French re- 
velution to the resteration of the Bour- 
‘bons. 

Mr. I. James, of Bristol, is now jrint- 
ing the first part of the Pilgrim’s Pre- 
gress in verse: it may be expected in 
about a month. 

JosEPH LANCASTER, Whore recent 
variances with the most strenuous sup- 
porters of the cause of universal edica- 
tion are as well known as his tormer 
zealous endeavours to promote the sane 
interest, has announced his intention of 
shortly publishing a History of the Risc 


ready | and Progress of the Royal Lancasteriaa 


System of Education, including many 
particulars of his own life. 

A new edition of Mr. WorpsworTn’s 
Lyrical Ballads, &c. &c. with additions, 
Wil appear in a few days. 

Proposals have been cirewated for 
reprinting one hundred copies, as soon 
as that number of subscribers shail be 
obtained, of Censura Literaria, contain- 
ing titles, extracts, and opinions of cus 
rious and searce old English books, by 
Su FE. Bryvpces, in ten vols. 8vo. In 
the new edition the articles will be 
classed, which, with a general index to 
the whole, will give it a great superiority 
over the former, 

Lord Crarenpon’s Essays are ex 
pected in 2 few days. . 

In March will be published the Re- 
mains of the Jate Joun TWEDDELL, 
fellow TVrinity-college, Cambridge ; 
being seiectionsfroim his correspondence 
abroad, with an account of his journals, 
manuscript collections, drawings, &c. 
and of their extraordinary disappear- 
ance. ‘The work will be edited by the 
Rev. Rob. Tweddell, A.M. who pur- 
poses to prefix to it a biographical me- 
mor, 

The means of increasing general hap- 
paness is proposed to be investigate din 
a work now in the press, dedicated to 
Mrs. Hannah More, entitled Village 
Conversations, or the Vicar’s Fire-side. 

Early in the spring will appear a li- 
mited number of copies, printed on 
royal octave, of Bibliotheca Anglo-Po- 
etica, or a descriptive catalogue of a 
singularly rare and rich collection of 
old English poetry, with extracts and 
notes critical and biographical, orna- 
mented by capitals and twenty fine por- 
traits on wood, Fitty copies will be 
worked on imperial paper, with proots 
of the portraits. 

The WELVE SCHOLARS, intended for 

uction and amusement of young 
ons in humble litc, will be published 
in tue present month, 

Atranstation of Le Frane-Parleur, un- 


) 
ry 
’ 
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press, The work has just appeared in 
Prvis, and reecives great applause. 

A translution of the Travels ot Ali 
Bey in Morocco, Tripoli, &e. between 
ihe years 1803 and 1607, written by 
limseis, ere ee two 4Lo sa 
Hiinstrated by about a hundred plates, 1 
nov ohn Mg. 

Tie Governess’s Musical Assistant, 
by Mr. Jesepir CoGeins, is now in the 
press. The work is chiefly designed for 
covernesses teaching young persons the 


piano-foi'te, and will contain the diftes 
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rent scales in music, and a dictionary of 


terms, 
lessons. 

A pamphlet will speedily appear, on 
the claims of the Es tablish ed Church as 
an apostolical institution, and an autho- 
rised interpreter of Scripture, 

Early in the month will be published 
the Campaign of Paris in 1814, witha 


with appropriate preludes and 


sketch of the Campaign of 1613 prefixed, 


including the events from the invasion 
of France to the capitulation of Paris, 
and traits of Bon: iparte’s character, the 

‘ause of his elevation, Mc. translated 
from the French of Giraup. 

Rosert SouTHey, esq. has in the 
press a new edition of his Poems, in 
three volumes, including the Metrical 
Tales and some pieces never before pub- 
lished, 

A second edition is nearly ready of 
Mr. Bourn’s Gazetteer of the World, 
with notices ef principal events and ce- 
lebrated persons; designed tor the im- 
provement of vouth in geography, his- 
tory, and biography. 

A second and greatly enlarged edition 
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of Mr. Tuomas Forster’s Researches | 
| printing his poem entitled British He- 


about Atmospheric Phenomena, with a 
series of plates illustrative of My. 
ards nomenclature of the clouds, Xe. 
will be ready in a few days. 

The author of Sketches of Character 
has in baw press Varieties of Life, or 
Conduct and Consequences, a novel, in 
three hacia 

General Sirrazin’s History of the 
War iu Spain and Portugal, from 1807 
To 1514, 18 new printing. 

The Rev. J. B. A. Gerarport will 

‘sabia: publish a new edition of his 
1 ements of French Grammar, with Ex- 
Preise , 

Di. W. B. Connyer’s course of Lee- 
tires on the Scripture Parables, now 
delivering at Salter’s-hall, will be put to 
press mime diate ly, and form the fourth 
volume of his Lectures. 

A second edition, considerably im- 
proved, of Lapaume’s Circumstantial 
Narrative of the Campaign in Russia is 
nearly ready. 

About the middle of the month will 
be published-—an entertaining Selection 
of Edioms and Phrases peculiar to the 
French Language; a similar Selection 
pectiiar to the Spanish; an introduc- 
tory Grammar of the Italian, lusirated 
Dy ¢ examples s from the best authors ; and 
an alphabetical List of the Irregularities 
of Italian Verbs ;—the whole by M. 
LAISNE, professor of languages, and 
late of the university of Paris. The 
preceding will be uniform with M. Lais- 
ne’s former works, with which they are 
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intended to form a complete treatise on 
the Latin, French, Italian, Spanisii, and 
Portiizuese languages, 

A translation, by the Rev. J.SHarpr, 
of William of Malmesbury’s celebrated 
History of the Kings of England, from 
the entry of the Saxons in 449 to his own 
time in 1145, will speedily be published. 
Authentic MSS. have been coilated, and 
the transiator will give a preface, with 
notes and an index. 

The Paris Spectator, containing ob- 
servations on Parisian manners and cus- 
tons at the commencement of the 13th 
century, translated froin the French, is 
printing in two duodecimo voiumes, 

Maric, ou les Hollandaises, par Lours 
BonaApPArTe, will immediately be pub. 
lished: a translation of the work is to 
appear at the same time. 

Dr. Joun CLARKE’s Commentaries on 
the Diseases of Children will soon ap- 
pear, in an octavo volume. 

G. J. ParKYNs, esq. has in the press 
Monastic Remains, in two octavo vo- 
fumes, illustrated by numerous engray- 
ings 


Mr. W. Ssitu, of Sunderland, is 
, as exemplitied under the Duke of 
Wellington in the East-Indies, Portagal, 
Spain, and France. 

The translation of Charlemagne will 
be ready for delivery in a few days. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic 
Turkey, from manuscript journals of 
modern travellers, edited by Roserr 
Wa pote, 4. M. are printing ina quarto 
volume, illustrated by engravings. 

Dr. Bens. H. Marin will shortly 
publish an Essay on Education, in which 
ie purposes to examine the principal 
English, French, and Italian works on 
the subject, and review the merits of the 
public and privat e systems. 

The Rev. Wm. Kirsy and W. Spence, 
esq. are preparing a popular Introdue- 
tion to Entomology, or Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects. 

Mr. Devis’s dinlri of Miss O'Nerrn 
will appear in mezzotinto by Sir. Mever. 
it is considered an admirable and spi- 
rited likeness of this attractive actress, 
The plates will be 26 inches by ie 

\ new Cover to the Veivet Cushion 
will be ready ina few days. 

Mr. Wa. Perryman, of Ham, 
has in the press a Letter to Mr. A, 
Youngs, on the situation of ¢ rowers, 

Private Education, cr the Studies of 
Young Ladies considered, by Evtz.erTm 
\ppieron, late governess in the famiiy 
ot the Earl of Leven and Sieivinie, is in 
the press. 

Shortly will be published, Travels in 
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Enrope and Africa, by Col. Kea tTince. 
This work will be illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings of antiquities, scene- 
ry, and costume, from drawings taken 
on the spot. 

In the press, Memoirs of Thirty Years 
of the Life of the late Empress Jose- 
PHINE. 

Memoirs of the French Campaigns in 
Spain, of 1808, 9, and 10, by M. Rogge, 
officer of hussars, may shortly be ex- 
pected. 

A Supplement to the Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, Discourses, and Pro- 
fessional Works of Sir JOSHUA ReEy- 
NoLps, by James NORTHCOTE, esq. in 
quarto, Vv will soon appear. 

In the press, an Historical Survey of 
the Character of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
drawn from his own words and actions ; 
by the author of the Secret Memoirs. 

“J. C. Carpvur, of Dean-street, Soho, 
has recently performed an unusual ope- 
ration in surgery :—An officer of dis- 
tinction, who lost his nose in actual 
service in E2ypt, hearing that he had, in 
his anatomical lectures, mentioned tiie 
possibility of supplying the defect, ap- 
plied to him; when Mr. C. cut a piece 
of the flesh and skin from the forehead, 
and, applying it, succeeded in forming 
a new nose, which partakes of the regu- 
lar circulation of the blood, and is not 
to be distinguished from the original. 
The forehead has also recovered the flesh 
and skin cut out. 

Mrs, RANDAL, of Middle-marsh, during 
six years felt an extraordinary sensation 
in one of her arms, which at length had 
the effect of veduel ing the substance of 
the arm and contracting the muscles of 
the hand. A few weeks ago the circum- 
stance underwenta surgical investigation 
by Mr. ATTENBURROW, who extracted 
a common sewing-necJle from the upper 
art of the arm, about an inch and half 
This, it is concluded, could not 
tind admission into the part, as Mrs. R. 
has no knowledge of her arm having re- 
ceived any external injury, except by 
means of the thorax, as was the case with 
the incautious and much-enduring Kate 
Hudson, of Nottingham, in the vear 
1785 

Some years ago, a handsome and very 
intelligent youth, whose name is Henry 
PArGETER LEW!s, the son ofa respect- 
able attorney in ‘udley, was placed, for 
a probationary time, previously to an 
intended apprenticeship, with a surgeon 
and apothecary, of the name of Poweil, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of one 
of our great puplie schoo's. He had not 
been there long before one > of the scho- 
lars, who lodged at the surgeon's, in 





league with the servant-boy of the house, 
devised the following stratagem to fright- 
en him :—One night, during an absence 
of the master, the servant-boy concealed 
himself under the bed of He nry, before 
the latter retired to rest, and remained 
there till the hour ef midnight ; when, 
on a pre-concerted signal of three raps 
at the chamber-door, it suddenly opened, 
and in stalked the school- boy, habited 
in a white sheet, witi his face horribly 
disguised, and bearing a lighted candle 
in his hand ;—the servant-boy, at the 
same moment, heaving up the bed under 
Henry with his back. How long this 
was acted is not known. It was done 
long enough, however, completely to de- 
throne the reason of the unfortunate 
youth, who, it is supposed, immediately 
covered himself with the bed clothes, 
and so continued till the morning. On 
his not rising at the usual time, some one 
of the family went to call him; and, not 
answering, except by incoherent cries, 
was discovered in the state described. 
The melancholy tidings of his situation 
were conveyed to his friends, on his 
removal to them; the facts having been 
disclosed, partly by the confession of the 
servant-boy, and partly by the unfortu- 
nate youth himself, during the few lucid 
intervals which occurred in the course 
of the first year after his misfortune. 
His father and mother were then living ; 
but they are now both dead, and the 
little property they Icft to support him 
is now nearly exhausted, together witha 
small subscription which was also raised 
to furnish him with necessaries, and to 
remunerate a person to take care of him. 
He is perfectiv harmless and gentie, be- 
ing rather in a state of idiotcy than in 
sanity, seldom betraying any symptoms 
of violent emotion, except occasionally 
about midnight (the time of his unhappy 
disaster), when, full of indescribable 
terror, he exclaims, “ Oh! they are 
coming! they are coming!” All hope of 
recovery is at an end, more than twenty 
years having elapsed since the catas- 
‘rophe happened.—The name of him who 
was the contriver and chief agent of the 
fatal mischief is withheld from motives 
of delicacy. If living, he may contribute 
to alleviate the misery he occasioned. 
He was at that time a youth of large ex- 
pectations: should he now possess afilu- 
ence, his own heart will dictate what he 
ought todo. This pitiable case may at 
once prove a warning to the inconside- 
rate, and stimulate the good to its relief. 
Influenced by these views, we assist in 
giving it the publicity which our miscel- 
lany affords. Wonations, however small, 
transmitted to Messrs, MASTERMAN and 
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Co. bankers, London, or to the Rev. L, 
Booker, Vicar of Dudley, who has ac- 
tively exerted himself on behalf of the 
poor destitute orphan, will be received 
with thankfulness and applied with in- 
tegrity. 

Miss Heren Marea Wirrrams has 
commenced a periodical work in Paris, 
under the sanction of the court and the 
special patronage of the Duke of We!- 
lington. 

VoLney and the other literati in Paris 
are busily employed in collecting wisat- 
ever can be discovered of the records 
saved from the fire of Alexandria, in the 
time of Julius Ceasar; such as escaped 
the conflagration by order of the Caliph 
Omar ; some of the Greek authors, whose 
works were devoted to oblivion by Pope 
Gregory; and any that remain of tlie 
prodigious number of volumes defaced 
by the monks, to make way, by erasure 
of the original text, for their homilies 
aud compositions. 

M. ve Guienrs, late French resident 
in China, has published at Paris his 
Chinese, French, and Latin Dictionary. 


Chinese writing, he says, is composed of 


six elementary traces or strokes, which, 
added to 206 primitive characters, form 
214 keys, under which all the characters 
are classed. 

A new musical instrument has been 
invented by M. Marzex, a French mu- 
sician, which is said to approach so near 
to the human voice, that, if played in a 
room adjacent to that in which the com- 
pany is placed, it is difficult to distin- 
guish its notes from those of a vocal 
performer. M,. Malzel calls it the Har- 
mony of Orpheus. 

Two portraits of Lapy HAmILtTon 
have been lately admitted into the gal- 
lery of the Louvre. In one she is drawn 
en Sybille ; in the other she is playing on 
a tambourine. ‘The singularity and 
beauty of these portraits are universally 
admired. 

D. DuviLtvanp has calculated that the 
mean duration of human life is increased 
at least three years by the vaccine inocu- 
lation. 

‘The Guzette de France mentions, that 
there has been seen in the forest of Ga- 
lines, near Velancas, a woman of gigan- 
tic stature and anagreeable countenance, 
absolutely naked, and covered by her 
hair, which is extraordinarily long, This 
woman, who was supposed to be mad, 
did not articulate auy word, and testified 
much fear: inquiries are making con- 
cerning her, 

M. ComTe produces wonderful de- 
teptions at Paris, by combining great 
powers of ventriloquism with admirable 

Brit, Lapy'’s Mag, No. 2. 
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slight of hand. Amongst the feats re- 
lated of him is one in which he begs a 
lady to write a sentence on a piece of 
paper, which is burnt. Immediately a 
voice is heard at the window, calling on 
M. Comte, ‘The window is opened, and 
the voice is heard more distinctly, con- 
trary to the rules of sound, by which the 
opening of the window would have ren- 
dered a voice from within the room less 
distinct. A conversation is kept ap be- 
tween M. Comte and his voice, which 
informs him that he has a letter; the 
letter is thrown into the room, and within 
six envelopes, curiously sealed, is the 
very phrase which the lady had written. 

The Abbé de la CHAPPELLE, of the 
French academy, having heard many 
surprising circumstances related con- 
cerning M. St. GILLE, a grocer, at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, whose as- 
tonishing powers as a ventriloquist had 
given occasion to many singular and di- 
verting scenes, waited upon him, and 
was very cordially received. He was 
taken into a parlour on the ground-floor ; 
when M. St. Gille and himself sat on the 
opposite sides of a small fire, with only 
a table between them, the abbé keeping 
his eyes constantly fixed on M. St. Gille 
all the time. Half an hour had passed, 
during which he diverted the abbé with 
a relation of many comic scenes whiclr 
he had given occasion to by his talent, 
when, ail on a sudden the abbé heard 
himself called by his name and title, in 
a voice that seemed to come from the 
roof of a house at a distance. He was 
almost petrified: on recollecting him- 
self, however, he asked M. St. Gille 
whether he had not just then given him 
a specimen of his art?) He was answer- 
ed only by a smile. But, while the abbé 
was pointing to the house from which 
the voice had appeared to him to pro- 
ceed, his surprise was augmented on 
hearing himself answered, * It was not 
from that quarter,” apparently in the 
same kind of voice as before, but which 
now seemed to issue from under the 
earth, at one of the corners of the room. 
In short, this factitious voice played, as 
it were, every where about him, and 
scemed to proceed from any quarter or 
distance trom which the operator chose 
te transmit it tohim. The illusion was 
so very strong, that, prepared as the 
abbé was for this kind of conversation, 
his mere senses were absolutely incapable 
of undeceiving him. Though conscious 
that tae voice proceeded from the mouth 
of M. St. Gille, that gentleman appeared 
absolutely mute while he was exercising 
this talent; nor could the author perceive 
any change whatever in his countenauce. 
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The means of hnowledge is daily ex-| 
tending. The Rev. Mr. PATERSON, og 
St. Petersburg, acquaints the Rev. Mr.| 
Owen, secretary of the British and Fo-| 
reign Bible Society, with the proceed- 
jigs of 2 grand meeting of the committee 
ofa Bible Society in the Russian metro- 
polis. *‘* A most brilliant one,” says he, 
“it was: we had a Russian, an Arme- 
nian, and a Georgian archbishop, the 
Roman Catholic metropelitan, two Ar- 
chimen drites, an abbé, and excelicncies 
and lords and princes not a few. The 
demand for the Bible is astonishing ; the 
poor and rich come and earnestly re- 
quest Bibles for money. The poor Rus- 
sians fall down and kiss your feet, to 
prevail on you to give them Bibles; and 
even offer young men in our depot drink 
money, if they will let them have a 
Bible for payment. The New Testa- 
ment now supplies the place of novels 
on the toilets. A poor Tartar, who lately 
got the ‘Tartar New Testament, kissed 
the book on receiving it, and spends all 
his spare time in reading it. The Arme- 
avian Bible, in quarto, is commencing, 
and it is expected will be executed in a 
superior manner, ‘The half of the whole 
edition of the New Testament is already 
ordered: they are being bound, and so 
sven as winter sets in will be sent off.” 

‘The Bible Society of PETERSBURGH 
has printed, within the last two years, 
38,700 Bibles, in seven different lan- 
guages ; and the committees, or sub-di- 
visions of the chief society, have printed 
31,500 Bibles, in four languages. 

Krom extensive and accurate observa- 
tions made by a gentleman just returned 
from France it appears, that in spinning 
the foreign establishments are unques- 
tionably far behind this country ; and, 
for fine geods, they must vet be depen- 
dant upon us for yarns. This they can- 
didly confess ; but in coarser goods they 
certainly have made considerable pro- 
gress. The increase in machinery for 
spinning in France and Belgium is con- 
derable. At St. Quentin, in 1804, there 
were only 900 spindles going, now there 
are upwards of 40,000 at work. In ca- 
lico-printing they excel us considerably; 
and certain local advantages, arising 
from the cheapness of provisions, &c. 
give them so decided an advantage, that 
if something is not immediately done to 
put the two countries more nearly on a 
level, the most disastrous consequences 
to this branch of our foreign commerce 
must follow. 

In constructing a causeway in the 
county of Hont, inGermany, an enormous 
skeleton of a mammoth and the tossil 
tovih ofauelephaut have beeu discovered, 





The Count pe 14 BontAve, ina Me- 
moir to the French Institute, says, he 
has discovered the means of dying unal- 
terable colours, the composition of which 
is pertect: viz. blue, upon wool and 
silk: green, yellow, violet, and nine 
other colours: to wit, a vellow upon 
wool, as strong and more brilliant than 
the former; two greens, one of which 
will resist the action of fire itself’; two 
fine biacks, one without copperas, which 
can neither burn nor harden silk, any 
more than wool, and another which re- 
sists sulphuric acid potash in a state of 
ebullition, as well as the action of the 
sun and air; an unalterable pure colour ; 
a crimson on silk, much cheaper and 
more durable than cochineal; and lastly, 
a pure pink, completely unalterable 
through all the shades of flesh-colour. 
** Add to these twelve new colours,” says 
he, “ which may be obtained pure in all 
their shades, a very beautitul white, 
never liable to turn yellow, which I have 
succeeded in giving to wool as well as 
silk, and which spreads much more thaa 
their natural white. If we only add te 
this the fastest colour of the ancient dye, 
or the fine red yielded by alkermes, to 
fill the palette, and the problem will be 
solved. Of these twelve unchangeable 
colours, eight have been subjected to the 
action of the sun under glass, during the 
four latter months of the summer of 
1813, without undergoing the least alte- 
ration. Fire has no cfiect upon the ninth 
colour, and the three last are the fruits 
of my industry through the preceding 
winter.” 

M. OrFinta, a French physician of 
eminence, states, that, of all the snb- 
stances yet proposed as antidotes of cor- 
rosive sublimate, albumen (or white of 
egg), dissolved in water, has alone been 
found successtul ; as, by combining with 
the poison, it forms a body not at all de- 
leterious in its effects upon the stomach, 
—A remedy, equally simple, is pointed 
out for the serious consequences arising 
frum verdigris taken into the stomach, 
trom a want of due attention to cleanli- 
ness in the use of copper saucepans ia 
culinary purposes, namely, sugar; as a 
proof of which it is related, that a Mr 
P. was attacked, without any evident 
cause, With excruciating colic, coppery 
eructations, and vomiting of greenish 
matter, Conceiving that he bad been 
poisoned by verdigris, he swallowed half 
a pound of solid sugar: all the symptoms 
disappeared as if by enchantment. An 
examination soon rendered it evident 
that the accident had been occasioned 
by the patient having eaten eggs pre- 
pared with melted butter, and allowed 
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to cool in a copper vessel covered with 
verdigris. 

King Henry the Eighth ordered at one 
time that the kingdom should be cleansed 
of all religious plays, interludes, rhymes, 
ballads, and songs, which were equally 
pestifcrous and noysome to the peace of the 
church. The Bible, too, was absolutely 
forbidden to be read or expounded in 
ehurch; but the Lord Chancellor, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, cap- 
tuines of the wurs, justices ef the peace, 
and recorders of the cities, might quote 
passages to enforce their public harangues, 
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as had been accustomed. A nobleman or 
gentleman might read it in his house, or- 
chards or garden, yet quietly, and without 
disturbance of good order. A merchant 
also might read it to himself private/y: but 
WOMEN, artificers, apprentices, journey- 
men, and serving-men, were to be pu- 
nished with one mouth’s imprisonment as 
often as they were detected reading the 
Bible either privately or openly. Such, 
however, was the privilege of peerage, 
that LADIES OF QUALITY might read “ to 
themselves alone, and not to others,” any 
chapter in the Old or New Testament, 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


— 
O! World, thy slippery turns!—SuHaksPEARE. 


GINCE the publication of the for- 

mer number, nothing has tran- 
spired of the real progress of the 
Congress at Vienna, although some 
tolerably significant transaction, on 
the part of one or two of the leading 
powers, has gone a great way to sup- 
ply the deficiency of positive infor- 
mation. ‘The high-toned proceed- 
ings of Russia in Poland, and the 
unprincipled views of Prussia upon 
Saxony, have evidently disordered 
the councils of the assembled diplo- 
matists, and sown the seeds of dis- 
satisfaction and alarm. Within a 
few days, however, our better feel- 
ings have been a little gratified, by 
the rumour that the Prussian monarch 
will fail in his eudeavour, and that 
the aged Elector of Saxony will be 
partially restored. The assumption 
of Russia is less opposable, and we 
are accordingly left much in the dark 
as to the expected result of her am- 
bitious pretensions, which can scarce- 
ly be palatable to statesman-like feel- 
ings any where. The requisition of 
Poland by Alexander, is certainly a 
curious mode of balancing Europe ; 
but by what public acts, by what spi- 
rited acknowledgments have the other 
powers sought to avert the evil? 
On the contrary, they have permit- 


' 
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summate address, to transform an 
act of ambition into one of compa- 
rative justice—to say to the gallant 
people over whom he assumes do. 
minion, and to say truly, that he 
preserves their identity, and saves 
them’ from unprincipled partition. 
Now, what canany of his continental 
neighbours reply to this? Will 
France modestly cry out upon am- 
bition, or Austria exclaim “ Fie!" 
trom Italy. The latter power, by 
the bye, is said to have listened to 
the proposal of a joint crusade 
against Turkey; if so, Great Britain 
and France may shortly have one in- 
terest. In our present uncertainty 
it would be useless to hazard infe- 
rence; but the mere possibility that 
such a combination may be politic, 
exposes the absurdity of that ran- 
cour between nations which has 
been encouraged as patriotic, which 
when really felt is disgraceful, and, 
when assumed, made subservient to 
the most pernicious interests and 
most insidious designs. 

Such being the aspect of affairs 
on the continent of Europe, the pro- 
bability of peace with America be- 


| comes doubly a subject of congratu- 


lation. That some dissatisfaction bas 
been evinced at an event so desira- 


ted the Russian emperor, with con- i ble, we are fully aware; but, where 
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it is not the jargon of a party to 
whom all peace is unacceptable, we 
consider it to be rather an expression 
of discontent at the conduct of the 
war, than of regret at its terimina- 
tion. We have not gathered many 
laurels in this contest, it must be 
contessed; but two or three years 
of expedition across the Atlantic, 
to say nothing of other evils, might 
be buying them too de:r, and for 
some tline at least the olive will be 
quite as ornamental, and infinitely 
more beneficial. 

Of the absolute absurdity of fight- 
ing for mere reputation, dnd of the 


propriety of withdrawing from ex- 
traordinary aad overstrauined exer- 
tion, the sensation created by an 


apparent intention to continue the 
Income and Property taxes, an 
unequivocal symptoni. ‘The alarm 
is well founded; for permit these 
iinposts, under any modification, re- 
gulation, or deduction, to be re- 
newed as in course, and more will 
be effected to the moral and_politi- 
cal injury of the British community 
than was ever attempted by the very 
worst of the Stuarts. The amount 
of this tax on taxes (ior they may 
be called one) is its least injury. A 
high-spirited people, who counte- 
hance their rulers ina broad and 
ambitious system of interference, 
must be content to pay for it; and 
if this were the only ground of ob- 
jection, the question should be dif. 
ferently stated. But it is neither in 
its weight, nor in the obvious injus- 
tice of classing income with capital, 
nor in any of its characteristics as to 
mere pressure, that its baleful pro- 
perties consist. All these might be 
softened and amended ; but the prin- 
ciple which renders it unfit for a 
free country is radical and incurable 

and would operate equally at one 

per cent, asat ten. We talk of the 
Holy Inquisition with proper horror; 
but permit this tax once to become 
a part of the regular financial policy 
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of Great Britain, and an_inquisi- 
tion quite as_ bi wnat. and infinitely 
more obtrusive, would be established 
amongst ourselves. We do our 
statesmen the justice to ie that, 

occupied by their wants only, their 
first object hitherto, has heen the 
amount of the collection; and that, 
regarding the property-tax simply as 
a temporary expedient, they have 
had neither leisure nor inclination to 
systematise it tuto a source of influ- 
ence and corruption. But allow it 
to steal into continuity, and how 
long will this forbearance last?) How 
Isng will it take to drill the army of 
connnissioners, ancitors, 
and collectors into a regular and or- 
ganived management of the hopes 
and fears of every family in the 

kingdom, Nor need tie power be 
exercised with positive oppression, to 
produce the required sum of evil. 
it is sutticient for all the purposes of 
sinister policy, that it can be con- 
verted into a species of bribery and 
favour—that, without any ostensible 
ground of complaint, a man of un- 
accommodating principles may be 
made worse off than his neighbours. 
In this way only it could be brought 
to operate as an everlasting prenium 
to subserviency and an eternal pe- 
nalty upon independence. But even 
this would be more bearable than 
the impertinent right of interference, 
examination, and cross-questioning, 
that might be exercised against an 
obnoxious personage, with no other 
view than to annoyance. To men of 
a certain turn of mind this kind of 
persecution is more terrible than 
even imposition; and they would 
submit, and it may be added have 
submitted, to the one, rather than 
encounter the other. Can there, in 
fact, be a greater incentive to ma- 
lignity, scandal, espionage, and bad 
neishbourhood, than the selection of 
a body of men to be the financial 
sovereigns of a circle of their ac. 
quaintance, and to be endowed with 


assessors, 
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a power from which, in direct viola- 
tion of constitutional privilege, there 
is no appeal. In the most commer- 
cial country in the world, an indivi. 
dual is obliged to untold to peopie 
in his own vicinity, who may be ei- 
ther friends or evemies, the whole 
state of his private affairs—bring 
forward upon demand books, docu. 
ments and vouchers, and state the 
precise tenor of the motives and 
feelings which guide his domestic 


economy and appearance in life. If 


he be disposed to frugality, they must 
know why—if to diffusion and boun- 
ty, these presume a large fortune, 
and he is impudently told so. Where 
is the bosom that does not warm at 
so flagrant a violation of its sacred 
privacy? There are countries in 
which men dare not appear rich, 
Jest rapacity should be excited ; suf- 
fer this species of investigation to last 
long, and similar fears will be enter- 
tertained in our own. Putting go- 
vernment out of the question, an ar- 
rangement which bestows so much 
authority, and entrusts so creat an 
exercise of discretion, to men in 
common life is dangerous and un- 
sound. What, for instance, is to be 
expected from tradesmen investi- 
gating the affairs of other tradesmen, 
but that they will infallibly render 
the knowledge sv unfairly obtained 
serviceable to their particular inter- 
ests, or at best command a preier- 
ence prejudicial to others in the 
Same business as themselves. Speak 
of particular evils, and we are im- 
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mediately told of the general good 
behaviour of commissioners. We 
have nothing to say against commis- 
sioners, but much upon the frailty of 
human nature, which should never 
be exposed to avoidable temptation. 
It is no want of charity towards 
those who act in the capacity we 
have named, to say they are entruste 
ed with a power that ts inconsistent 
with the principles of freedom, and 
the social independence which is its 
noblest foundation. Feeling in this 
manner, we observe with unfeigned 
pleasure the unanimity which seems 
t» pervade the community upon this 
momentous -subject. And let us 
again repeat, that the amount of 
taxation is not always its greatest 
evil—that, in a comparative sense, 
a free people may exclaim with 
Othello— 

‘¢ Who steals my purse, steals trash.” 
We therefore wish the opposition to 
stand upon the highest possible 
ground, and to shew that a constant 
income-tax would tend to morai and 
political degradatiou—to stifle pub- 
lic virtue neourage base timie 
dity and pecuniary apprehension on 
the one side, and official insolence 
on the other. In addressing ourselves 
to British Ladies, thercfore, as to the 
domestic deities of our native isle, 
can we do better than exhort them 
to use their powerful and legitimate 
influence against a threatened evil, 
which invades their especial domain, 
by detracting from the ease, the li- 
berty, and the sanctity of private lite. 
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THe LADY’S CORRECT LIST oF rHE AMUSEMENTS, EXHI- 


BITIONS, LECTURES, &c. In THE M 
ARY, 1815, with THE TIMES 


JTROPOLIS, ror FEBRU- 
AND TERMS or ADMISSION, 


2S 


*.* Communications from Persons intercsle 


! in New Announcements, §c. will receive 


prompt Aiiention. 
Fe 


Literary and Philosophical. 


OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle | 


street.—Annual course of Lect uies. 
Ladies’ admissien to tlic Series, annually, 
4i, yA 





RussEwet Institution, Great Corame 
street.— Mr. Singer’s 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th Lectures of a Course of Twelve, on 
Electricity and Electro-Chemistry, on the 


| 6th, 15th, 20th, and 27th, at 8 in the 











250 Amusements, Exhibitions, &e. 


evening.—Ladies’ admission to the Course, 
il.4s. Gentlemen’s, i}. 11s. 6d. 

Surry Instiruvion, Blachfriar’s- 
road.— Mr. John Mas .n Good's Lectures 
on the Passions and Affeetions of the Hu- 
man Mind, each Friday m the month, at 
7 in the evening.—Admission by sub- 
scription 2. 2s. to the 
Lectures at tue Surry Institution. 


LONDON rtacagenielinge \L SOCIETY, 
Sests’ Hail, Crane-court, Fleet-street.—— 
Lectures and Discussions alternately 


every Thursday, at 8 in the evening.— 
Adinission by tickets from members ; 
Sec. T. Pettigrew, esq. F.L.S. Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street. 

City PHILosoPpHIcAn Socrety, Dor- 
set-street, Salisbury square. —- Lee ture 8 
and Discussions alternately every Wed 
nesday, at 8 in the evening.—Admission 
by tickets from members ; Secretary, Mi 
Shepherd, 176, Flect-street. 

Mr. Tareum’s Conrse of Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy, with Expesi- 
ments: 6th and 5th, Analytical Miuera- 
logy; 20th. Mineralogy; 27 th, Electricity. 

>, Dorset street, Fleet-street. 11. 1s. the 
Course ; Single Lectures, ts. 

Paintings. 

Mr.West’s Picture of Christ Rejected, 
and the original Design of the Crucifixion 
for the Window of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor; with Death on the Pale Horse, 
and other Sketches; Pall Mall. 10 till 
dusk. 1s. 

MaAGNiricenT Pictures, by Annidal 
and Ludorico Caracci, &c.; Pail Mall.— 
10 till G. 1s. 

Brivisu GALLtery of Drawings and 
Specimens of Engravings trom Pictures 
by great Masters; 54, New Bond-street. 

—9 til dusk. 13. 

Loxnpon GALrery, 22, Piccadilly. 
The Marriage Banquet of Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa, a tine Picture by Cassa- 
nova; with other Paintmgs, Tapestry, 
&c. 18. 


PicrURE OF NAPOLEON BUONA- 


PARTE, at Adam-street, AdeipIi, painted | 


at the request of the Empress for her 
own private ¢ apartment.—10 ail dusk. 1s, 

Grand PorTRAILF OF NAPOLEON in 
his Imperial Robes, on the Throne of the 
Whiuilleries, with Regalia, &c., from the 
Council Chamber of Liege.-Leicester- 
square; 10 till G. 1s. 

Panoramas. 

BarKER’s, Leicester-square.— Battle 
of Vittoria, and Grand Harbour of Malta. 
10 till dnsk. 1s. each Pamting. 

PARKER'S, Opposite the New Chnreh 
in the Strand.—Paris, and Battle of Co- 
rulne.—-10 till dusk. 1s, each. 


whole Course of 


| 








Natural History, &e. 

Butrocr’s Lonpon Museum of 
25,000 Specimens of Natural History, 
Antiquities, and Curiosities of Nature and 
Art, near St. James's street, Piccadiily. 
—The Museum of Birds and Curiosities, 
is.; Pantherion, or Quadrupeds, 1s.—10 
til dusk. 

Ponito’s Royvar MENAGERIE, Exe- 
ter Change, Strand.—Three Apartments, 
is. each, or %s. 6d. the three; opens at 
10, shuts at 9 

Serpent Ative.—The Boa Constrie- 
for, sixteen feet long; 549, Strand. 10 
till dusk. 1s. 

Phenomena, 

Joun HaurtrMan, 32 years old, 36 
inches high; and Lirthe NANetre, 53 
years old, 33 mehes high, 33 pounds 
weight. 23, New Bond-streci.—11 till 5; 
and 6 till 9. First places, 2s.; second 
places, ts. 

Master VINE, an interesting infant, 5 
years old, with arms 4 inches long, we 
clever at ‘drawing , copying, &c.; at the 
Lyccum, Strand. "40 till dusk. is. 

Miscellaneous. 

Miss Linwoop’s GALLERIES oF NEW 
PicTURES IN WORSTED, Leicester-squate. 

—9 till dusk. 2s.; children, 1s. 

Du Boure’s Large Cork MopeELs 
of Ancient Temples, Amphitheatres, 
Mausoleums, &c.; 68, Lower Grosvenor- 
street. 2s.; children, 1s. 

THE TABLEAUX ANIMATED, OR Er poe 
PHUSICON; 182, Flect-street. — Open, 
with One View in Motion, from 11 til! 7, 
1s.; with the Six Tableaux, at 8 in the 
evening, Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 

WeeEks’s Museum oF Curious AND 


SURPRISING Mécnanism, Tichborne- 
street, Piccadilly.—9 till 9. 2s. 6d. 
Mrs. SALMON’s Roya Histrorirean 


Wax-WoRK, 17, Fleet-street.—9 till 9. 
1s. 

ExutBition of Rovar Wax-Woark, 
67, Flect-street. —10 till 10. 1s, 

Mr. WiGLEY's ProMENADE Rooms, 
Spring Gardens; open daily, for the in- 
spection of the Toys and Trinkets on sale. 
Admission gratis, 

THE BRITISH Forum, a Debating So- 
ciety, at No. 22, New Bond Street.--- 
Every Thursday evening, at 7. is. 
National Edifices, containing Objects of 

General Interest. 

British Museum, Great Russell- 
street. Open every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and I riday, in each week. Admis- 
sion gratis, from 10 till 2 

Tower OF Lonpon .---Lions and other 
Beasts, Armoury, Regaita, &c.---Charges 
according to the vations parts seen. 
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Londen Intelligence. Wi 


Westminster Aprey.—The charge, ) month are,—The Opera; Drury-Lane 
4s. Od. exclusive of subsequent demands, | Theatre; Covenr-GARDEN Theatre; 

Sr. Pauts’s CarHeprat.—Admission | Surry Theatre, at the Obelisk, St. 
to the top, 4d. various small charges for | Georze’s-fields;the S .ns-Pareit Theatre, 
the difierent parts shewn. | opposite the Adelphi, Strand; AsTLey’s 

The Mexument, Fish-street-hill—9 til | OLympic PAviLton, Ne weastle- -street, 
3; admission to the tip, od, | Strand; the Recency Theatre, 'Totteu- 

. | ham-street, Pottenkum-court-road, 

' 
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LONDON INTELLIGENCE: inctuptinac MARRI — AND 
DEATHS iN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS; NOTICES or 
EMINENT CHARACTERS, on REMARKABLE »ERSONS, RE- 
CENTLY DECEASED; AND VARIOUS GENERAL INFORMATION 
er DOMESTIC anpb SOCIAL INTEREST, 

—_— 
HE last bulletin of his Majesty’s 
health :—** indsor Castle, Jan. 7.— 

The King’s disorder coutinues unabated, 

but his Majesty has past the last month in | during the last session, and it appears that 

avery tranquil state.”—Siened as usual, | the nation, as the residuary legatee of this 
On the anniversary of the Epiphany, | ‘ady, has become possessed of upwards of 
the celebration took place at the Chape} | 42,00Cl. in Consols, Old South Sea, and 

Royal, St. James’s Palace, with the usual other annuities, 

state. At the conclusion of the creed,; Lord Byron's patrimonial estates in 


liament should direct, towards the reduce. 
tion of the public debt. To eftectuate 
this patriotic bequ: st, an act was passed 


the gentlemen ushers in waiting, repre- | Nottmghamshire were, not long sinee, 
senting the king, descended trom the | sold at a price so much beyond any pre- 
royal closet, and proceeded up the ais!e | vious estimation, that the purchaser be- 
of the chapel to the altar, where thes | came nnwilling to conclude the contract, 
were received by the sub-dean, who pie- | and forfeited the sum of 10,0001. By 
sented to them a gold dish, and the gen- | his lordship’s marriage with the accom. 
tlemen ushers placed in it three gold | plished daughter of Sir R. Milbanke, he 
boxes, containing gold, trankincencs, and | participates in that sod high expecta- 
myrrh, as the offermg ; the organ playing | tions of rank and fortune. In the right 
a solemn piece during the ceremony, A | of her mother, the inane of Wentworth 
new anthem was sune on tle occasion, | will descend to her, 





composed by Mr. Attwood, composer to it is said that the daughter of an 
the king: the words consisted of the col- | English baronet, deceasad, (she who was 
lect for the day. | considered as the most Leaué?ful woman in 


Saturday, the 7th of January, being the | Engiand when the potentates were here,) 
birth-day of the Piincess Charlotte of | and who accompanied her mother and 
Wales, when she completed her 19th year, | father-in-law to Vienna, is married, @ le 
it was observed at Windscr for the first | main gauche, to Prince Augustus, of 
time. In the morning the Princesses | Prussia. 
went to Cranbourn Lodze, to compliment An important trial between Lords Hol- 
their royal nieee ov the return of the day; | land and Kensington, respecting the right 
and at the same time presented her with | to Holland House, and its beautiful de- 
tokens of their aitection. Her Majesty | mesne, will come on at the sittings after 
gave an entertainment at Frogmore, at | vext term. 
which her Royal Highness received con- Three fresh claimants have arisen for 
gratulations from the Qneen, and other! the estate belonging to the tamily of 
branches of the royal family, the nobility, | Angel, in Surrey, the rightful heir to 
and persons of distinction, who were m- | which has not yet been declared by the 
vited. After dinner there was a concert, | Court of Chancery; its estimated value is 
&e. The Duke and Duchess of York, } about 10,0001, per annum. 
aud the Duke of Kent, were present. On ‘Twelfth Night, the Obelisk, in 

The late Miss Anna Maria Reynolds, of | Bridge-street, and Temple-bar, made a 
Cleveland-row, bequeathed the whole ef | most brilliant appearance, being hzhied 
her residuary estaie to the lords of the | up, for the first time, with gas-lights. 
treasury, in tiust, to be applied as par-! Several of tie principal shops cf Pleet: 
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street, Ludgate-lill, and St.Paul’s Church- 
yard, and a large lamp at the Cheapside 
corner of Paternoster-row, were very 
splendidly lighted in the same way. This 
iilumination took place for that evening, 
and, partially, on subsequent evenings, by 
way of experiment; and Messrs. Knight 
and Co. are completing their arrange- 
ments for permanently supplying the gas 
with as much celerity as an undertaking 
of so great importance will allow. 

Westminster Bridge has been, for some 
time, illuminated with gas-lighits. 

The tirst steam-boat built for public use 
in the metropolis, was lately put in motion 
at the canal near Limehouse, with the 
Lord Mayor, aud other principal mem- 
bers of the corporation, on board. It is 
of 40 tons burthen, and capable of con- 
veying from v00 to 300 passengers. It 
proceeded a mile and returned in six- 
teen minutes. A Londen and Ramsgate 
packet, of 200 tons burthen, to be also 
impelied by steam, is now constructing. 

The performers in the Opera band, in 
order to testify their opinion of Mr. 
Weischell, their leader, have presented 


him with an elegant embossed silver cup | 


and cover, “as an humble tribute due to 
his transcendent talents, and a grateful 
testimony of the regard and esteem in 
which they hold the friendship and uni- 
form solicitude he evinced for their wel- 
fare, during the many seasons they had 
the honour and the happiness of being 
under his direction.” 

The celebrated Frneh tragedian, Tal- 
ma, is daily expected in town, Madame 
Georges is also reported to be on the way, 
to read kiench tragedies in London. 
David, too, the painter, intends us a visit. 

A grand goveinment powder magazine 





| 





is nea:ly comp!eted on Hounslow Heath, | 


to and from which all gunpowder for the 
king’s service will, in future, be transport- 
ed by canals to the most interior paris of 
the kingdom. 


earth, that if any one was to blow up, the 
explosion could have no possible efiect on 
any of the others, 

In a cause tried lately, one of the wit- 
nesses stated the hardshijis he had been 
exposed to by being left, with some f+]. 
low-suffereis, for three years and niue 
months on a desolate island. A vessel 
afterwards took them to Pert Jackson. 
He said he could get no food but a few 
wild fowl and seals. ‘He and his compa- 
nions clothed themselves in seal skins. 
He was the only man brought to England. 
There Was an immense range of mountains 
across the island, over which they attempt- 
ed to pass, but were exhausted before they 
reached the top, 


This spacious depot is so) 
subterraneous!y divided, by mounds of 
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Harriett Ball, brought up to Hatton- 
garden office for final examination on a 
charge of forging the acceptance of Mr, 
J. Parton, vestry-clerk of St. Giles’s 
parish, to four separate bills of exchange, 
one of which was for 15/. two for 104. 
each, and a fourth for 182. which bills, 
Mr. Greig, a baker, in Hyde-street, dis- 
counted for her, was led to the bar be- 
tween two of the officers; when Mr. P. 
not wishing to come forward, she was 
discharged. She immediately swooned, 
and fell into the arms of Wood, the officer, 
who carried her into the adjoining office, 
where she was assisted by some ladies who 
came to attend the examination. 

The commencement of the year has 
been alarmingly productive of conflagra- 
tions in the metropolis :—- 

A fire near the Elephant-stairs, Rother- 
hithe, has consumed ten houses. 

Another at Mr. Kell’s, tallowschandler, 
Charing Cress, adjoining the Duke of 
Northumberland’s, threatened destruction 
to the surrounding neighbourhood ; in a 
few minutes the whole premises were in 
a blaze, as were a tailor’s shop, and Mr. 
Russeli's, the golden-cross tea-warehouse; 
these three honses were totally destroyed, 
as also considerable back premises, with 


| sericus damage to Northumberland-house, 


Engines arrived, which, with their exer- 
tions, and a plentiful supply of water, 
prevented any farther progress of the 
tlames. About seven o'clock, it was in 
some way subdued, but broke out again. 

Kerr's, the bootmaker, the comer of 
Norfolk-street, in the Strand, had a nar- 
row escape from entire destruction, ‘The 
tire commenced in the shop, which was 
wholly burnt, beside other parts, and the 
adjoimne nouse. 

A fire in the back premises of Mr. 
Smith, a leather-seller, in Cock-lane, 
Smithfield, extended to the five adjoining 
honses, which were entirely destroyed, 
with the whole of their contents. This 
fire commenced within a few yards of 
Where the great fire in the city of London 
ended, A.D. 1666. 

On the morning following, another 
dreadtiul fire broke out im St, Paul's 
Churci-yvard, near Paul’s-head-court, and 
destroyed several houses; amongst the 
rest, the residence and entire property, 
unhappily uninsured, of Mr. Biggs, an 
industrious tradesman, who is on a journey. 
His wife barely escaped with her life, in 
a pitiable state of distraction, with three 
of her children, leaving two infants,whom 
no effort could save,to perish in the flames, 
We have uot had such a series of calami- 
tous fires, in so short a tinie, within me- 
mory. 

On the 15th of January was opened, 
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at Lloyd's, a policy of insurance on so:n« 
choice wines, per 'speranza, from Madeirz 
to the Island of Elba, for the use of B.- 
naparte. 

Predictions often procure their own ful- 
filment, aud thus occasion the very evils 
most apprehended, in confirmation of 
which we shall relate a fact:—A_ lady 
had been married some years, had three 
little girls, and was near her confinement 
a fourti time; when her husband, being 
absent on business, wrote to request she 
would search his bureau for a paper of 
some consequence; 1m doing which she 
found another, inscribed “ Minutes of my 
fortune, told me in the vear 1789,” which 
Was seven years prior to ler marriage, 
Curiosity prompted her to open it; when 
she found as follows :—‘t E. D. tells me, 
that I am to merry, in seven years, a lads 
with blue eyes, fair complexion, and light 
hair, with whom [ am to live very happily; 
that I shall have three daughters ; that, in 
giving birth to a boy, the fourth child, my 
wite shali die."—The paper fell into the 
lady’s hands but a few days betore she 
was confined, and caused a_ depression 
which she could not throw off; but, when 
the sex of the child was known, the 
Strange coincidence of the three girls, 
and the boy being, as predicted, the 
fourth child, so intirely seized her imagi- 
nation, that in three days she lost her 
intellects, and in less than three weeks 
(during the whole of which time she was 
completely deranged) she expired. 

Surious inconsistencies sometimes creep 
into acts of parliament. By the 52d of 
the king, respecting parish registers, ne- 
glecting to comply with the regulations 
of the bill was originally made a fine 
only, but, in its progress through the 
house, the non-entry, or the altering of 
a register, was made felony, punishable 
with transportation ; and, in conjunction, 
the bill wisely enacts, that the penalties 
shall be equa'ly divided between the prose- 
cutor and informer! The act for re- 
building Chelmsfold-goal, enacts, that 
the materials of the old prison should be 
used in erecting the new one, and that 
the prisoners shouid be confined in the 
old gaol till the new one was quite ready 
for their reception. 

The Talleyrand country dance.—Change 
sides—cast off—back again—down the 
middle—and change sides again. 

A quack begins his advertisement thus: 
“ Read, mark, and learn, is a text of 
Scripture often referred to.” If this gen- 
tleman be as little versed in diseases as in 


Scripture, his patients may despair of 


relief. 
A certain evangelical divine maintained 
in the pulpit, that it was a sia to go to a 
Brit. Lapy’s Mag. No.2, 
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wedding more joyfully than Jesus Christ 
went to the crucifixion; and that, in fact, 
wedding-feasts were the invention of the 
devil. After the discourse, some of bis 
auditors objected to this sad divine, that 
Jesus Christ had countenanced these very 
feasts by his own presence, and had even 
condescended, on such an occasion, to 
work his first miracle in order to prolong 
the entertainment. The divine, a little 
embarrassed, replied, grumbling, “ Ah, 
well, that was not the best thing he 
did.” 

The residence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Paris has no external appear- 
ance of grandeur, but the interior is 
furnished in a style of princely magniti- 
cence. Velvet coverings and silk cur- 
tains, richly embroidered, together with 
some exquisite specimens of embroidered 
French porcelain and gilt bronze, pro- 
duce the finest effect. His domestic 
establishment is chiefly composed of 
French, and the French language is ge- 
nerally spoken at his table. His palace 
is, next after the court, the great centre 
of attraction for all the French and fo 
reigners, as well as English of distine- 
tion, who have lately been at Paris, 

To the statues, pictures, and two ser- 
vices of plate, taken from King Joseph 
in his flight from Madrid, by the Duke 
ot Wellington in person, will be added 
dinner and dessert services of plate, 
richly gilt, which have arrived in this 
country as a present to his grace from 
the constituted authorities of Portugal. 
These services are valued at 260,000/, 
and are suited to accommodate at table 
from six to sixty persons. hie sets are 
in sixes, and are complete in their centre 
pieces. The candlesticks are composed 
of spears ; the triumphal arches are de- 
corated with banners and weapons of 
war; and every distinct piece is of a 
military character.—The merchants of 
London have subscribed to present the 
duke with a grand shield, blazoned with 
his achievements. It is to be of massy 
silver, three feet in diameter. The cir- 
cumference is to be divided into eleven 
compartments, descriptive of his various 
battles. In the centre the Duke of Wel- 
lington appears on horseback, in alte 
relievo, attended by the Generals Lord 
Hill, Lord Beresford, and other distin- 
euisued officers, in basso relievo, The 
drawing was made by Stothard, royal 
academician, under the direction of 4 
committee; the model by Toilmack. 
When finished, it will be one of the most 
unique productions of art ever made in 
Europe: it is to be elevated on a grand 
pillar of silver. 

Tie King of France has sent to the 
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Duchess of Wellington amost magnificent 
set uf Sevres porcelain. 

A diadem wern by Lady Castlereagh, 
reprcsenting her husband's order of the 
garter, isthe subject of genera! conver- 
sation at Vienna—The Fngiish ladies 
there eclipse all the rest of the fair sex 
by the splendour of their dress, 

Madane Catalani has obtained from 
the French government the exclusive 
privilege, for twelve years, of the admi- 
nistration of the Theatre Royal Italien. 
All the amateurs of good music, say the 
Paris papeis, applaud with their whole 
hearts thismeasure, which fixes in France 
the first singer in Enrope. 

Toulouse is at present the residence 


of several English families. Itis2 place | 


equally adapted for the purposes of cli- 
mate and amusement. The French gen- 
try in that part of France pass the winter 
there, and resort to Paris in the spring. 
On the g0th ult. Count St. Aulaire gave 
a grand ball and supper of English and 
French fashion ; among the former were 
—Mr. Wallace, Lady Melville, Lady E, 
Gorden, Mr. and Mrs. Howard; “Mar- 
quis of Tichtield, Mia d Nirs. Wade, 
Mrs. and Miss Grattan, Mr. Bire. and 
Miss Thomas, Miss Meek, Colonel Pa- 
kenham, Sir John and Lady Hay, Mrs. 


D. Lawless, &c.—Lord and Lady Ha- | 


warden arrived on the 24th. 

A horrible transaction was developed 
at the late assizes at Beauvais. A young 
man, of ¢?2 years of age, was convicted 
of assassinatiug, at different periods, his 
two young brothers and a sister, a child 
between two and three years old. He 
alledged, that he could insure his young 
brothers an admission into heaven, if 








removed from life before the age of | 


seven. He was condemn: d to death. 

In France the soldieis march into 
church with their hats on, and their arms 
shouldered. The word of conimand is 
given to them in a loud voice by their 
officer, as on the parade. The officers 
and the band take possession of the 
chancel of the church, on other occa- 
sions appropriated to tiie priests; ane, 
during the performance of mass, the 
band executes military airs, so that it is 
impossible to hear a word of the service. 
The aucicnce, of course, are not much 
impresse< with devotional! spirit, and 
employ theimselves in conversiag on dif- 
ferent-sub;°cts. This is the present me- 
thod of performing military mass at 
Plavre. 

The Grand Duchess and the Marera- 
vine of Baden bave taken upon them- 
selves to attempt what,—say the news- 
papers,—no mortal has vet been able to 
achieve—-a regulation of dress for the 
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ladies. They propose a national e¢os- 
tume, consisting of a white robe of any 
materials, except velvet or satin, and a 
girdle of red velvet, with a straight bor- 
der embroidered in gold, the two extre- 
nities of which, fringed with gold, are 
to meet on tlic left side. The head-dress, 
from which feathers and flowers are ba- 
nished, is to consist of a ribband of red 
silk or velvet, with a gold border, passed 
into the hair. Tae duchess and margra- 
vine promise themselves, that “ the 
uniformity and noble simplicity of this 
dress will have the happiest influence, 
especially at balis;” and the ladies of 
Carlsruhe and its neighbourhood have 
acquiesced in the proposal. 

The Jews of Germany, having sent a 
deputation to the cougress at Vienna, 
praying for the rights of citizenship, have 
veen told that their request cannot be 
complied with. The reason assigned is 
the support they give to the revolution- 
arv system. 

General Skinner, governor of Gauda- 
loupe, has issued a proclamation with a 
reward for the apprehension of Charles 
Douenel, a planter, fe: having harboured 
two desertors, avierwards confined and 
mutilated them, and caused them to be 
drowned at some distance from the shore 
by his negroes; after which he caused 
these negroes to be shipped off from the 
island as bad subjects, in order to con- 
ceal the horrible deed. 

The Turkish frigate called the Camel, 
Abdallah Hamed commander, was re- 
cently employed in collecting the annual 
tribute of the inhabitants of «the islands 
in the Grecian Archipelago. While at 
anchor off Mytilene, a Greek, being un- 
able or unwilling to pay the assessment, 
had been conveyed on board ship, and, 
after undergoing repeated bastinadoes, 
was threatened with further punishment. 
Having nest day refused compliance, bis 
wife and daughter were, by Hamed’s or- 
der, put to death, after treatment too 
dreadful to describe, in presence of thé 
wretched husband, who, maddened by 
the sight, devoted himself to destruction 
to obtain revenge for such outrages on 
the common feelings of nature. When 
the crew slept he gained the powder- 
chamber, and fired it. An instantaneous 
explosion, which scattered burning frag- 
ments over the neighbouring islands, 
announced the terrible catastrophe to 
the inhabitants. What remained of the 
frigate was speedily consumed ; and of 
the crew 100 perished. The survivors, 
including Hawned, the commander, were 
dreadfully mutilated. 

It is death in Lapland to marry a maid 
without her parents’ or friends’ consent ; 
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therefore, if one bear affection to a 
young maid, the fashion is, a day is ap- 
pointed for their friends to meet, to behold 
the two young parties run a race together. 
The maid is allowed, in starting, the ad- 
vantage of a third part in the race; so 
that it is impossible, except she will of 
herself, that she should be overtaken. If 
the maid over-run her suitor, the matter is 
ended ; he must never have her, it being 
penal for the man to renew the offer ot 
marriage. But, if the virgin have affection 
for him, she will (though at the first ran- 
ning hard, to try the truth of his love,) 
pretend some casualty, and a voluntary 
halt before she makes an end of the race. 
Thus none are compelled to marry against 
their own will: and this is said to be the 
cause that in this poor country the married 
people ave richer in their own content- 
ment than in Jands where forced matches 
make feigned love. 
MARRIED. 

In Arlington-street, by special licence, 
L.-Col, Sir Henry Carr, K.C.B. to Mrs, 
Spencer Perceval, widow of the late chan- 
ceilor of the exchequer. 

At Bedtont, Mr. George Downes, of 
Limehouse, to Miss Pryor. 

At Chertsey, Henry Rich, esq. of Trank- 
well House, Berks, to Maria Anne, only 
danghter of Mrs. Tippet, of Woburn-inl!. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Major 
Wm. Granville Eliot, of the R. Horse Ar- 
tillery, to Anna, daughter of Mr. Serj. 
Heywood. 

The Rev. Wm. Gilbans, to Eliza, second 
dauguter of the late Sam. Nicholson, esq. 
R.N. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Mr. Rob. Da- 
vies, of Epping-torest, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Jos. Williams, esq, of London 
Fields, Hackney. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Geo. 
Farewell Jarman, of Upper Berkeley- 
street, to Miss Pope, of Statford-row, 


Buckinghan-gate.— Major Gore, of the | 


Royal Drag. Gds. to Mary Jane, daughter 
and heiress of Owen Ormsby, esy. of 
Porking:on, Shropshire. 

At Harefield, Tho. Montague, esq. to 
Miss Sarah Burbridee. 

At Harrow, Nath. Nicols, esq. to Eliz. 
Ann, daughter of Wm. Page, esq. R.N. 
and niece to the late Col. Dawson, of 
Hive House, Stanmore. 

James Steph, jun. esq. barrister-at- 
Jaw, to Jane Cath. daichter of the Jate 
Rev. John Venn, rector of Claphai 

At St. Janess. the Rev. Mich. Terry, 
rector of Durnumor, Hants, to Mary, 
youngest dacaiter of Jehn Crooke, esq 
of Kempshot Pain.—Lewis Verrier, esq. 
of the War-citice, tu Cecila, youngest 
daughter of P. Vivlet, esq. of Golden-sq. 
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At Lee, in Kent, Mr. Geo. Soanes, of 
Bush-lane, second son of Mr. ‘John S. 
Limelic use, to Maria Theresa, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rd. Cottle, esq. of Milk- 
street, and ‘Trowbridge, Wilts. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. Jos, 
Lloyd, cornfactor, St. Mary Axe, to Soph. 
El. only danzhter of Geo. Lyne, esq. of 
Bloomfield House, Norwood. 

Mr, Wm. Armstrong, late of the R. N. 
to Miss Marg. Mei.han, of Brighton, 

Mr. Swinfen, of Leicester, to Miss 
Buxton, ot Drury-lane. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, Mr. Thos. Flint, 
Fish-street Hill, to Miss Sharp, Berners- 
strect.—Capt. Sandes, 5d Guaris, eldest 
son of Launcelot S. esq. of Kileavan, 
Queen's county, Ireland, to Mary, only 
sister ot Sir Cha. Henry Coote, bart. of 
Ballytinn.—Geo. White, esq. of Newmg- 
ton House, Oxfordshire, to Harriet, young- 
est daughter of Wm. Stacey Coast, esq. 
late of Seven Oaks, Kent. 

At St. Mary, Newington, Jas. Frank- 
lyn, esq. RN. to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Hales, esq. of Walworth. 

At Si. Olaves, Mr.Wm. Smith, of Beech- 
street, timber merchant, to Miss Mary 
Aun Humphrey, of Edmonton. 

At St. Pancras, Capt. Bennet Carring- 
ton, to Miss Mary Ann Croft, of Hunter- 
street Nort!:. 

At St. George’s, Queen-square, Mr. 
Tho. Whiteley, of the Grove, Mile-end, to 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of the late 
Geo. Friend, of Birchington, near Mar- 
gate, esq. 

At the Oaks, Surrey, Capt. Hornby, of 
H.M.S. Spartan, to Miss Burgoyne, eldest 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. B. 

At Tottenham, Mr. Henry Field, of 
Walbrook, to Mary Jane, third Jaughter 
of Abr. Watson Rutherford, esg. of Stam- 
ford H:il.—Muss Emma Hobson, daughter 
of Wm, Hobson, esq. of Markfield, to Rd. 
Hussey Moubray, esq. R.N. of Dalgetty, 
in Sifeshire. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westniinster, James 
Jones, esy. youngest son of the late Mich. 
J. esq. of Caton, Lancashire, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of P. Moore, esq. M.P. 
for Coventry. 

By special licence, at Sealiam Ball, the 


| seat of Sir Ralph Milbanke, bart. the Rr. 


Hon. Georze Gordon Lord Byron, to 
Anne Isabella, only daugliter of Sir R. 
and the Hon, Lady Milbanke, and niece 
to Lord Viscount Wentworth, There were 
presentonly Sir Ralph and Lady Milbanke, 
tle Rev. Mr. Wallis, rector of Seaham, 
and John Hobhonuse, esq. Afier the ce- 
remonyv the happy couple left Seaham for 
Hannabv, at Yorkshie. 
Mr. Ballard, of Canonbury-lane, Istiag- 
ton, to Miss A. R. Baker. 
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Mr. Jas. Albers, of Lime-street-square, 
to Mary Denis de Grefte, daughter of the 
late J. B. de G. esq. of Benevente, Spain. 

Geo. Fenton, esq. of St. James’s-street, 
to Miss Blurton, of Paddington. 

The Hon. Geo. Germain, to Miss Pearce. 

Mr. Maurice Griffin, revenue officer, to 
Mrs. Kelly, widow of Lieut. K. of the 
6ist rect. 

Mr. John Jackson, of Islington, to Mar- 
tha, third daughter of Mr. J. Monten, 
Hampstead, Devon. 

Lieut. Walter Kirby, R.N. to Hannah, 
youngest daughter of the late Jas. Smith, 
esq. of Langtord, Essex. 

Mr. Jer. Smith, merchant, Tokenhouse- 
yard, to Adcline, daughter of the late Geo. 
Orling, esq. 

Leny Smith, esq. of Sydney House, 
Homerton, to Mary Car, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Laforest, esq. of College Hill. 

John Prendergast Vereker, esq. eldest 
son of the Rt. Hon. Col. V. M.P. to Ma- 
ria O'Grady, eldest daughter of the lord 
chief baron of Tretand. 

Mr. Vulliamy, of Pall Mall, to Miss 
Stiles, of Brompton. 

Tho. Wharton, esq. 17th Dragoons, to 
Miss Lemarchand, eldest daughter of the 
late J.J.L. of Demerara. 

DIED. 

At Kensington Gore, at the house of his 
friend, Wm. Wilberforce, esq. M.P. after 
an illness of several months, aged 53, Henry 
Thornton, esq. M.P. for Southwark, and 
of the firm of Down, Thornton, and Free, 
He was first returned for that borough 32 
years ago, and has sat for it in eight sue- 
cessive parliaments. His public career 
and private life have been alike characte- 
rized by integrity. In him his constituents 
have been deprived of a representative 
whose fidelity and services they will, at 
least, tind a difficulty in replacing; and 
the country a vigilant and able guardian 
of its best iterests. 
estimable individuals deplore their friend 
—a still greater number of dependants 
their benefactor—a widow and nine chil- 
dren their irretrievable loss. 

In Abingdon street, at her daughter's, 
Mrs. Mary Delamain, widow of the late 

-John D. esq. of Berners-street. 

58, At Barnes Terrace, Mrs, Abigail 
Franks. 

In Bedford-square, Mrs. Heath, sister 
of Mr. Justice H. 

In Berners-street, the wife of Robert 
Tomlinson, esq. 

43, at the honse of his uncle, Col. Ha- 
milton, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, Thos. 
Hamilton, esq, jate of Glasgow. 

In Ked-Lion-court, Fieet-street, 70, 
Mr. Edw, Warner, an eminent brass. 
feunder, 





A large circle of 
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At Brompton, 32, Maria, yeungest 
daughter of the rate Geo. Woodd, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

In Brunswick-square, Jas. Moriset, esq. 

At Camberwell, 82, Wm. Angell, esq. 

The inhabitants of Camberweil, alarmed 
by the report of a pistol from the dwell- 
ing of Mr. Aldridge, who was purser of 
H.M.S. Andromache, found him sitting in 
his parlour, in an upright posture, with 
scarcely a vestige of his visage remaining ; 
a pistol, with which he had shot himself, 
lay by his side, and a letter, without ad- 
dress, assigning domestic uneasiness as 
the cause, and in which he even contem- 
plated its consequences, was found open 
on a table before him. He placed the 
pistol in his mouth, and the violence of the 
explosion completely destroyed the face. 
Mr. A. had been separated from his wite 
about three months, and had cohabited 
with a female, whom, in his letter, he re- 
commends to protection for her tender- 
ness and attention to himself and one of 
his children, a fine boy of eight years of 
age, resident with him. He had hitherto 
borne an excellent character for conjugal 
and parental affection, and has lett a fa- 
mily of six children, The coroner’s inquest 
returned a verdict of Lunacy. 

At Chelsea, John Pet. Roberdeau, esq. 

In Chelsea College, Mrs, Sarah Dobin- 
son. 

At Clapham. Rise, 73, J. Mathison, esq. 
of the East-India House. 

At Denmark-lull, Fra. Green, esq. 

In Duke-street, St. James’s, Jane R, 
Bowen, fourth daughter ot Dr. John B. 

At Farnham, 78, the Most Noble Wm. 
John Kerr, Marquis and Earl of Lothian, 
Earl of Ancram, K.T. Ac. He is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, William, Earl of 
Ancram. The late marquis was one of 
the oldest generals in the army, and by 
his decease the colonelcy of the 11th dra- 
groons, as well as a green ribband, be- 
come vacant. He was formerly a great 
favourite with the king; but, differing 
with the minister on the first regency 
question, his lordship soon after retired 
from a court life to the quiet of the coun. 
try, where he was much beloved for his 
constant benevolence and innumerable 
charities. 

At Grove-place, Brentford, Jos. Pitt, 
esq. 

At Hornsey, 82, Mrs. Danvers, widow 
of the late John D. esq. 

In Howard-street, Strand, at an ad- 
vanced age, Benj. Archer, esq. of St. 
Christopher's. 

An inquisition was held at Islington on 
the body of a woman found at the New 
River Head, Islington. It appeared that 
the widow of Mr, Baskwarth, butcher, 

















Tslington-green, was missing since the 
great frost last wiuter ; and, from the state 
ot the present corpse, it was supposed to 
be her's, but nothing could be collected 
to substantiate the supposition. It ap- 
peared, that J. Lucas, inspecior of the 
New River water- works, discovered a pipe 
between Master row and Coiebrook-row 
deficient inits supply: he, m consequence, 
broke it open, aud found in the water- 
pipe the body of the deceased. Verdict, 
Found drowned. 


At Kennington, 69, Mr. Wm. Palling, | 


et Lombard-street. 

In Lincoln’s-{nn Fields, J. White, esq. 

At London ‘Terrace, Hackney-road, Mr. 
Sam. Clause, surgeon. 

In the New-road, 76, 
spinster, 

Lady Myers, relict of Lient.-Gen, Sir 
Wm. M. bart. commander of the forces at 
Barbauoes, and mother of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Wim. M. bart. killed at Albuera. 

At Richmond, 82, Sam. Bean, esq. 

In Sumerset-street, the Rev. Jas. Scott, 
D.D. of Trinity ¢ ‘lege, Cambridge. 

In Little Stunhope-street, Alex. James 
Findlater, esq. of Jamaica. 

In the Strand, Mr. John Ford. 

In Throgmorton-street, 54, Jas. Bry- 
mer, esq. 

At Tottenham, of a rapid decline, Sa- 
rah, the wife of Mr. James Bevans, late 
of Bunhiul-row, but now of Gray’s-Inn- 


Marg. Croft, 


square, surveyor, one of the Society of 


Friends. 

In Wandsworth-road, 31, Chas. Wm. 
Tonyn, esq. late captain 48th rest. 

Mrs. Akers, wife of Edm. Fieming A. 
esq. of Berrymead Priory, Acton. 

82, Mrs. Bingley, sen. of Tavistock- 
street, Covent Garden. 

36, Sam. Burford, esq. of Alfred-place, 
Bedtord-square, late of Oxtord-street. 

Mr. Henry Burbridge, or Leicester. 

Dowager the Rt. don, Lady Clarina, 
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which her remains are deposited is onc of 
the most splendid ever made: it contais 
5000 silver nails; the huudies, 
plates, &e. are also of solid siiver. 

Geo. Coare, esq. of Bruce Grove, Tot- 
tenlham. 

Mrs, Ann Crawford, of Love-iane, 
widow of the late Mr. Alex. C. of the 
London Assurance office. 

60, Mrs, Dobree, of Vaie-place, Ham- 
mersmith, 

Mr. Martin Forster, of Philpot-lane. 

3, Hen. Rob. Guodwyn, esq. eldest son 
of Hen. G. esq. of Blackheath, 

S4, Giles Greenaway, esq. 

6i, Mr. John Greenwood, of the King’s 
Head Inn, Egham, Surrey. 

Elizabeth, daughter ot Mr. and Mrs. 
John Gunner; of Tiomas-street, St. John’s, 
Southwark. 

Eleanor, daughter of Mr. John Hub- 
bert, George-street, Minories. 

John Jetiereys, esq. late of Furnival’s 
Inn, Holborn. 

4v, Sarah, the wife of E. Lindo, esq. 
of Canonbury-place. 

Lieut. J. M‘Arthur, of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Haslar. 

Mrs. Moore, wife of Mr. M. of Judd- 


srunswick-square, and = eldest 


| GCaughter of Mr. Stott, of Islington. 


relict of the late Gen. Lord Baron C. of | 


the kingdom of Tre:and. 
Mr. Rd. Coohes, of Water-lane, Tower- 
street. 


son of Lord Kinsale. 
Mrs, Coutts, the lady of Mr. C. the 


83, T. Normansell, sen, esq. of Glou- 
cester-street, Portman-square. 

Mrs. Phillips, relict of Mr. W. P. of 
Devonshire-buildings, and mother of Mrs. 
Cracknell, of Weymouth. 

26, Christiana, wite of Mr. W. H. Pres- 
ton, of Princes-street, Soho. 

Miss Matilda Pra, Prestwidge, of Mon- 
tagu-place. 

Martha, youngest daughicr of Wm. 
Sandey, Newington. 

70, Mr. Ben. Simpson, late of 96, High 
Holborn. 

71, Mr. John Stevens, training-groom 
of Newmarket. 

Wim. Thos. Stretton, esq. of Twickes- 
ham, and of Broad-street, St. James’s. 

68, ‘Thos. Laylor, esq. of Featherstone- 


| buildings. 
The Hou. Americus de Courcy, fifth | 


} 
| 


Mr. John Warner Waskett, late of 
Hockham, Norfolk. 
18, Harriet, second daughter of Mr. 


banker. She was the mother of the Mar- | Jos. Watson, Highbury-place. 


clioness of Bute, the Countess of Guild- 
ford, and Lady Burdett. 


vine pes ol ; 
Lhe cotiin in | hospitals, 


59, Ja. Windsor, esq. agent for army 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE; 
INCLUDING ALL THE MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 


i 


REDFORDSHIRE. 
RDERS have been given to disem- 
body forthwith the ‘Bedford, Cum- 
berland, Dorset, Herts, and Oxford regi- 
ments of militia. 

Parochial Sunday-schools, on Dr. Bel!’s 
plan, are establishing in this county : 70 
boys and 70 girls belong to one at Shet- 
ford. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The failure of Messrs. Marsh, Deane, 
Westbrooke, and Deane, has caused the 
greatest distress at Reading, Henley, 
aud Wallingford ; at each of which towns 
they had banks. 

Meetings have been recently held in 
the counties of Berks and Bucks, for the 
purpose of forming schools for mstructien 
ef the adult poor. 

As Mr. 
Abingdon, builder, was coming from Ste- 
venton, the night being dark, the mail-cart 
passed him on the road, and the wheel it 
is supposed brushed his horse, when the 
animal plunged and threw him into a 
ditch. He was taken back to Steventon, 
and the following day returned home: on 
Sunday merning he rose apparently well, 
and continued so until about two, when 
he sunk back in his chair, and almost 
instantly expired. 

Died.] Aged 24, Miss M. T. Child, se- 
cond d. of the late Mr. R. Child, deeply 
regretted by all who knew her. 

BUCKING HAMSHIRE. 

As the carriage of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham was driving up to the County-Hall, 
where his Lordship was going to preside 
as chairman of the sessions, a part of the 
bed of the carriage broke, about fifty 
yards before it reached the Hall, where 
the carriage fell over upon the posts and 
chains in front. The Marquis, Earl Tem- 
ple, and Col. Browne, were in the car- 
riage, and providentially escaped withi- 
out any injury ; but one of the servants, 
riding on the box, was so much hurt that 
be died the following night. 

Died.| At Aylesbury, Mrs. Barton, 
landlady of the Red Lion. -.-Mrs. Redding, 
landlady of the White Lion. 

At Tilgrave, the Rev. John Winter, 
M.A. Rector of Tyringham.cum-Filgrave, 
and Exhall, Warwickshire, formerly fel- 
low of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

An alarm of fire was given a few nights 
since at Sidney College. Strong suspi- 
3 


sartholomew Norrington, of 





cions are entertained that this ignition, 
the third within a year, was not accidental. 
Three expulsions have recently taker 
place at this college, but upon what 
grounds are not yet declared. 

Married.) A. 8. Abbot, esq. of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss ‘Theed, only heater of 
Edw. T. esq. of Hilton, Hants. 

Died.] At Cambridge, 21, Basil An- 
thony, the only son of Basil B. Anthony 
Keck, esq. of Leeds.---Mr.Gillam, banker: 
he was found by his servants suspended 
by a beam in his cellar. 

At Newmarket, 55, Mr. Edm. Scott, 
master of the Royal Clarence Lodge of 
Freemasons, 

CHESHIRE. 

Mary M‘Mahon lately made her escape 
ont of Chester House of Correction, by 
means of a mop and broom spliced to- 
gether. 

Died.| Mrs. Turner, relict of Mr. Tur- 
ner, architect of Chester; after a long 
and painful illness. 

At Parkgate, 5%, Miss Sarah Tay lor, 
formerly of Wolverhampton. 

Mr. H. Carke, of Marthall, near Ches- 
ter, farmer: having got intoxicated at a 
public-house, where he had been paying 
his tithe, he sat out late at night to go 
home, but had not proceeded more than 
200 yards on the turnpike-road when he 
lost his way, and fell down the bank into 
a marl-pit, through the ice ; he, however, 
succeeded in getting on the ice, and 
walked over the pit a distance of 16 yards, 
when the ice again giving way, he was 
drowned. He has left a wife and seven 
children. 

CORNWALL. 

The West India fleet, &c. amounting m 
the whole to nearly 500 sail, left Fat- 
mouth, after having rode out all the late 
lieavy gales, with scarcely any damage ; a 
thing unprecedented in any other port in 
Great Britain. 

Marvied.] Wm. Mitchell, esq. of Pad- 
stow, to Miss Ellis, of Pe nzance.—Rev. 
‘Thomas Grylls, rector of Cardynham, to 
Sarah, youngest d. of Jas. Willyams, esq. 
of Caranton. 

Died.) At Bodmin, Mr. Wm. Pope, a 
person of very penurious habits. He has 
bequeathed the interest of all his pro- 
perty, after the death of a distant rela- 
tion, to the Poor Man's Box, in that town. 

At Falmouth, on his way to Madeira, 
Henry, youngest s. of Wm. Turnbull, , 3s 
jun. of Fenwick. 
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At St. Columb, 70, Henry Warne, esq. 

On board the General Blucher, R. P, 
Holbrook, esq. 

At Truro, Rev. Wm. Paddon. 

CUMBERLAND. 

At Moorhouse, near Carlisle, a turkey, 
last year, laid the extraordinary number 
of 255 eggs! 

At Wisbeach, as a party of boys were 
out sheoting alternately with a gun, it ac- 
cidentally went off, and shot through the 
heart a fine boy, named Benton, 12 years 
of age. His brother was carrying the gun 
at the time. 

Married.) Mr. C. Watson, of Bowness, 
to Miss M. Shepherd, only d. of Kev. J. 
Shepherd, Mungrisdale, in Greystoke. 

Mr. John Graham, to Miss M. Marshall. 

Died.| At Bow, 81, Lydia, wife of John 
Parker, esq. She lived to see seven gene- 
rations of her own family, viz. three be- 
fore and three after: but, what is most 
singular, it appears that the name of John 
Norman has been universal in the family; 
her father’s name was John Norman, her 
husband John Normau (but now Parker), 
her son John Norman, her grandson John 
Norman, and her great grandson John 
Norman : the last four are all living. 

At Carlisie, 82, Mr. Thos. Baty.—38, 
Marg. Burney.—56, Jane, wite of Mr. 
Kilpatrick. 

At Linstock, 52, Marg. wife of Mr. Jas. 
Lennox. 

At Pemiith, 46, Sarah, wife of Mr. John 
Gibson, 

Rev. James Scott, 53, congregational 
miuister of Park-head, Kirkoswald. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Smith, of Rodgley, to 
Miss Copestake, of Wyaston. 

Died.| At Derby, Mary, wife of Kirk 
Boot, esq. of Artillery-place, London. 

61, Mr. Rich, Bassano, grocer. 

At Tibshelf, 162, Jonathan Weeldon, 
labourer ; whose long career of good con- 
duct excited the respect of his neighbours, 
and some of the principal inhabitants at- 

tended at his funeral. He was a native 
ot the Peak, where for about 70 years he 
chiefly resided, and afterwards was em- 
ployed in the above parish as a mole- 
catcher. He retained his faculties in to- 
lerable perfection till within a few days 
of his death. 

51, Rev. B. Hope, vicar of Hartington, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Tiverton has experienced a special be- 
nefit, by inland navigation, in the reduc- 
tion of the price of coal. A little time 
ago a great deal of coal was sent by land 
carriage from Exeter to Tiverton ; but, 
at the present moment, it would pay well 
to convey it by land tiem ‘Tiverten to 


Exeter. 
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R. Kerr, shepherd, in the parish of 
Stratton, was found lying dead at the foot 
of a very high crag, which he had fallen 
over. His dog was lying by him, and it 
was suppesed would have staid with him 
till he died himself. It was by his means the 
body was sooner found, he being seen first. 

Married.] At Plymouth Dock, Mr. Job 
Chaunter, to Miss White, 75, after a 
courtship of forty years, 

Died.| At Barnstapie, 98, Lient.-Col. 
Cockburn, 

At Dawlish, 97, Mrs. Prowse, relict of 
the late Rev. Thos. P. 

At Exeter, Capt. Hoskis, R.N.—Rev. 
B. Pering, rector of St. Mary Arches and 
St. Olave's.—90, Mr. Coffin, statuary. 

At Primley-hill-honse, Eleanor, wife of 
the Rev. F. Belfield, jun. and eldest d. of 
Mr. Ald. Daniel, of Bristol. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Married.| Rev. D. Williams, of Sher- 
borne, to Miss Hawker, d. of the late E. 
H.esq. R.N. 

Died.| At Charminster, John Hardy, 
esq. of Portisiam, eldest brother of Sir 
Thomas H. to Miss White. 

At Osmington, R. T. Wood, esq. 

At Bath, the Rev. Henry Williams, rec- 
tor of Chalbury. 

74, Mrs. Hine, wife of Mr. Thos, H. of 
Beaminster. 

Mrs. Lyte, relict of H. Lyte, esq. and 
last surviving d. of the late W. Coker, esq. 
of Mappowder. 

DURHAM. 

Married.] At Bishopwearmouth, Thos. 
Wilkinson, esq. to the d. of Step. Pem- 
berton, esq. M.D. 

Died.| At Barnard Castle, Mr. Joha 
Willcock, tlax-dresser. 

At Berwick, 27, Elizabeth, d. of the late 
Mr. Ralph Cook, mariner.—83, Mrs. 
Marg. Evans, widow. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 50, Mr. J. Smith, 
mariner. 

At Durham, Mrs. Wake, relict of the 
late Mr. Nich, W. of Hallgarth, deserv- 
edly regretted.—67, Mr. Wm. Embleton, 
farmer.—73, Mrs. E. Jackson, widow.— 
58, Mrs. Ann Jopling. 

At Middleton, 79, Mr. Wm. Hobsen, 
many years ageut for the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

At South Shields, 73, Mr. Wm. Rames, 

At Wolsingham, 91, Mr. John Wooler. 

59, Margaret, wife of Mr. Thos. Bell, 
of Low Lambton. 

ESSEX. 

In this county it is remarkable that no 
clergymen have reduced their tythes in 
consequence of the fall of grain; and, it 





is still more remarkable, that two farmers 
have voluntarily increased their composie 
tions for tythes. 
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Marricd.J] At Gt. Baddow, Mr. Thos. 
Abell, of Nelson-square, to Martha Maria, 
2 ad. of the late Mr. Thos. 
Chelmstord 

At Little Bardfield, Mr. James Buril, 
draner, of Manuden, to Mary, 3d. of Mr. 
J. Barnard. 


At Chelmsford, John Duncan King, of 


the 7th or royal rest. of fusileers, to Sally, 
3d. of R. Tindal, esq. of Covai- half, 

At Pagelsham, Mr. Fairchild, of Roch- 
ford, surgeon, to Hannah Maria, 4 
Tho. Browning, esq. 

At Wormingtord, Mr. John Joselyn, of 
Mount-hali, Gt. Horks ley, to Mary Ann, 
youngest d. of the late Mr, 
Littie Horksley. 

Mr. Tio. King, surgeon, of Chelmsford, 
to Miss Bromley, of Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Died] Mrs. Shaw, relict of the Rev. 
Mr. S. of Maldon. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

Morried.] At Wmterborne, Alf. Hard- 
eastle, esq. 2s. ot Jos. H. esq. of Hat- 
cham-house, Surrey, to Ame, only d. of 
the late Rd. Cobb Hurry, esq. of Holly- 
hill, Hants. 

Mr. Chas. Parker, of Kinsham, near 
Tewkesbury, to Miss Fletcher, d. of Mr. 
F. ma tster, of Shipton-Olitfe. 

Ant. Weight, gent. of Leonardstanley, 
to Mrs. Webster, of Kingstanley. 

Dicd.] At Cheltenham, 64, Mrs. O’Mal- 
Jey, relict of Gen, OM. esq. of Castlebar, 
Jreland. 

At Clifton, Miss Lambert, last surviving 
d. of Gust L. of Bow Park, co. Meath. 

78, Mr. Eman, Evans, of Winterbourne, 

!, Rebecca, wife of Wm. Anderton, 
esq. of Moseley Wake Green. 

Mrs. Landeg, wite of the late 
esq. of Swansea. 

v?, Anne, wite of Mr. Thos. Pollard, 
and d. of Mr. Horlor, of Bristol. 

61, Mr. 2. Villiers, late master of Sir 
Thos. Rich's Blue-School Hospital, Giou- 


ecsicr. 


roger L. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
At the qnarter sessions, at Winchester, 
Lady Holiand, of Cranbury House, ap- 
prured in court, and exhibited articles of 


th peace against Wm. Chamberlayne, of 


Weston, esq. in consequence of certain 
threats used by him toward. her ladyship ; 
ard the court ordered him to enter into a 
recognizance, hiniself in 1000/, and two 
sureties in 500/, each, to keep the peace. 
Her ladyship was attended in court by her 
nephew, Viscount Grimstone, Sir Henry 
aud Lady Rivers, the dowager Lady 
Rivers, aud other trievicis.— Lady Holland 
is wife to Sir Nathaniel Dance Holland, 
bart. 

At the quarter sessions for the town 
and county of Suuihanipton, the Hon. 


Gilson, of 


d. ot 


Mark Lay, of | 
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Mrs. Brown, for an assault on Miss Allis 
son, was found guilty and fined 20s. 

One of the officers of Haslar-hespital 
being dargeronsly ill, a medical gentle- 
man, about two o'clock in the morning, 
sent the nurse to the dispensary, who 
wrapped h:rself round with a piece of red 
Daize, with which she covered, in part, a 
candle and lantern, to prevent the light 
trom being blown ont. The rays of light 
issuing from the red cove ring, to the ima- 
gination of a sentry at a distance, she 
appeared a terrific spectre; and, as she 
approached him, his fear so increased, 
that he ran from his post with haste to the 
guard-honse, where in about hait an hour 
he expired! 

At Lymington, five millions of young 
oak-trees were shipped on board a vessel, 
tor Gloucester, to be transplanted in the 
forest of Dean, in that county. 

A fire broke out in a detached building 
ot Mr. Woods, at Havant, used for drying 
bacon, which shortly consumed the same, 
with the stock. 

As the clerk of Havant parish was dig- 
ging a grave in the church-yard, he found 
ten pieces of old silver coin of Queen 
Elizabeth and King Charles I. some of 
them nearly as large as half a crown, but 


inscriptions very pertect ; those of Eliza- 
beth, the head very plain, the size of a 
sixpence. 


Married.} At Winchester, Mr. W. 
Barnes, to Jane, eldest d. of W. Druitt, 
esq. alderman. 


Rev, M. Terry, rector of Durnmer, te 
Mary, youngest d. of John Crooke, esq. 
of Kempshot Park. 

Died.) At Alresford, 82, Rev. Wm. 
Walmsley. He had lived upwards of 50 
years in the regular discharge of his pas- 
toral duties to a small congregation of 
Catholics, at High-bridge, near Winches- 
ter: he was much beloved and respected ; 
all who knew him subscribe to the suavity 
and benevolence of his disposition. 

At Alton, Mr. Wm. Craft, builder, 

At Itchin-Abbas, Mrs. Cha. Powlett, 
widow, of Upper Tichtield-street. 

At Tedworth, Mrs. Smith, wife of Tho. 
Ashton S. esq. M.P. for Andover, and 
mother of T. A. S. esq. of the Quorndon 
hunt. She was formerly Miss Wynne, a 
rich Welch heiress. 

At Whitehurch, Mr. John Bickley, of 
Heath-lane, to Miss E. Pearce. 

At the advanced age of 64 years, a 
goose, which formerly belonged to the 
late John Missing, esq. barvister-at-law, 
and lately to R. W. Missing, esq. of Pos. 
brook cottage, Titchfield : "the year bee 
fore last she laid five eggs and hatched 
five goslings. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Ross, John Brown, esq. 
of Whitchurch, to Miss Powles, d. of Jas, 
P. esq. 

Capt. Townsend, R.N. to Frances, eld- 
est d, of the Rev. Tho. Biddulph, of Led- 
bury, and late vicar of Padstow, Cornwall. 

At St. Weonard’s, Hugh Hovell Far- 
mar, esq. of Dunsinane, co. of Wexford, 
to Meliora, only d. of the late Peter Ric- 
kards Mynors, esq. of Treago, co. Here- 
ford, and Evenjob-Court, co. Radnor. 

Died.] At Perrystone, near Ross, Mrs. 
Clifford, rector of W. M. C. esq. 

Mr. Wm. Potter, corntactor, of Wilton, 
near Ross. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The servauts of Mr. Emmott Skidmore, 
emploved in removing flints out of a large 
open chalk-pit, dag out twelve serpents, 
or vipers, alive, which, from the cold, 
could scarcely move, and seemed to have 
lost the power of opening their mouths: 
six of the largest measured two feet. Be- 
sides which was fomid one slow or blind 
worm, and a great number of dry efts, 
They were in the interstices of the flints, 
Which have lain there, it is supposed, a 
century, as the root of a large beech tree 
was standing over them, which, from its 
size, could not be less than 100 vears of 
age; the flints were covered with about 
three feet of chalk and mould mixed, and 
open toa southern eS 

Died.| At Stanstead, 
Dimsdale. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Upwards of 50 lambs were drowned in 
Eyresbury meadows, by the sudden thaw 
at the beginning of the month. 

Married.) At Warboys, Mr. Paul, clo- 
thier, of March, to Mrs. Bull. 

Died.|] At Earith, 88, Mr. John Brown, 
of the society of Friends. 

Mr. Denny, an eminent surgeon, of St. 
Ives, formerly of Wicklewood-house, Nor- 
folk. 

Mr. Wm. Tebbett, of Bluetisham. 

KENT. 

The wife of Mr. Paris, of Knott’s-lane, 
Canterbury, was found lying dead upon 
the fire, with her head and the upper part 
of her body burnt to a cinder. 

On Tuesday, the Sd of January, a hn- 
man brute came from Goudimurst to Maid- 
stoue, for the express purpose of selling 
his wife, supposing that the cattle-market 
was held on that day; but, finding his 
mistake, and being determined to get rid 
of his rib, and she being equally willing 
to the disattachment, he adjourned with 
her to a public-house, where, after many 
biddings and high commendations on the 


. Robert 


charms and virtues she possessed, she was 


sold for the sum of one guinea and a pint 
Brit. Lapy’s Mag. No, 2, 


| Wm. Randall, esq. of I 
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of Maidstone hollands, to a countryman, 
who came from Goudhurst for the purpose 
of buying her. She has five children, one 
of which she had in her arms when sold. 

As Robert Newing, one of the company 
of dredgers, at Whitstable port, was out 
fishing with his son, aged 16 years, he fell 
overboard : his son threw a rope to his 
assistance, which he fastened to his body, 
aad with which the lad attempted to haul 
him into the boat ; but, not having strength 
to accomplish it, the unfortunate man, 
atter being dragged by the boat nearly 
two miles, was diowned. He has left a 
wife and nine children. 

Married.] At Besley, Joseph Watson, 
LL.D. Keni-road, to Susannah, eldest d. 
of John Littlewood, esq. 

At Lee, Mr. W. T. Hillver, of Green- 
wich, to Miss Mary Smith, youngest d. of 
the late Mr. G, Smith. 

At Lenkham, Mr. Thos. Farris, to Miss 
C. Wakefield, of U!lcomb.—Mr. T. N. 
Brown, to Miss §. Eastow. 

At Lewisham, A. M. Campbell, esq. of 
the R. horse artillery, to Isabella, 2 d. of 
slackheath. 

At Rochester, Mr. Wm. Bardo, of Chae 
tham, to Mrs. Esther Taylor, of the Isle 
of Sheppy.—Mr. Churchill, of Hatfield- 
street, London, to Sarah, 2 d. of John 
Baldock, esq. of Boley-hill. 

At Ya! ding, Mr. John Gladish, to Miss 
M. Forster, youngest d. of the late Mr. 
Lawr. F. 

Mr. John Pawley, of Farningham, to 
Miss Charlton, of East Farleigh. 

Mr. John Norris, of London, to Miss 
Wyborn, of Sandwich. 

Mr. Wm. Bourne, to Miss E, Petty, 
both of Deal. 

Mr. Bligh, plasterer, to Miss M. White. 

Died.} At Aylesford, Mr. Essex, farmer. 

At Ham-farm, Barham, ‘Thos. Inge: 
his death was occasioned by a rocket be- 
ing thrown at him on the 5th Nov. last, 
which, communicating to two dozen 
rockets he had in his pocket, burnt him 
in a most shocking manner. 

At Foikestone, 68, Mrs. Eliz. Cullen. 

At Lenham, 64, Mrs. Else. 

At Monkshorton, 60, Mr. Wm. Cook. 

79, Mrs. Bensted, relict of the late Mr. 
Wm. Bensted, of Maidstone. 

vi, Geo. Gore, esq. only brother to the 
lady of J. Brenchiey, esq. of Maiastone. 

31, H. R. Goodwyn, esq. eldest s. of 
Henry G. esq. of Blackheath. 

Corn. Low Wallace, esq. of Eltham. 

Suddenly, in a fit, after taking a pinch 
of snuff, 77, Mr. Geo. Lemon. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The warehouse of Mr. Geo. Chappell, 
manufacturer, in High-street, Manchester, 
has been destroyed - fire, with its con» 
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tents. Unfortunatcly the stock was large, 
and, though insured ina large sum, not 
nearly equal to the loss. 

As six boys were playing on the ice on 
the Mill-pool at Ashton, near Wigar, it 
broke, and let them all in; when the 
whole were drowned. 

Mr. Ellison, the steward of Mr. Stan- 
dish, of Standish, was robbed of 1000/. 
in bank-notes at Wigan fair. 

At Blackburn market, on Saturday 
se’nnight, a man exposed his wife in a 
halter for sale by auction, when she was 
knocked down at ¢s. 41d. 

Married.}] At Manchester, Mr. F. M. 
Hodson, to Miss Lakin.—Daniel Grant, 
esq. to Eliz. eldest d. of ‘T. Worthington, 
esq. Of Sharston hall, Cheshire.—Mr. Wim. 
Bunting, to Miss Lomax. 

At Rosseidale, James, only s. of Abel 
Crompton, esq. of Rushcrott Crompton, 
to Susannah, youngest d. of Mr. Roberts, 
of Bacup. 

Mr. R. V. Sandford, Wheat-hill, Sal- 
ford, to Miss Han. } Bridgeford, 2d.ot Mr. 
John Bridgeford, of Cheetwood. 

At Withington, Mr. ‘Tho. Burnet, only 
s. of Mr. Barnet, of Oncott-hall, to Miss 
Hannah Carter, 3 d. of Mr. Thos. C. 

Mr. Thos. Rogerson, to Miss Mary 
Smith, both of Salford. 

Died.} At Masichester, 62, Mr. Wm. 
Lecs.—18, Edw. Boardman, s. of Mr. J. 
B.—53, Mr. 
the late Messrs. Lawrence Gardner aud 
Sons.— Mr. Jas. Seldon, printer and en- 


raver.— 55, Mrs. Scholetield, of the Fly- | 


ing Horse.—21, Ellen, wiie of Mr. John 
Duckett. 

At Rainsford, 104, Mr. Jesh. Tunstal. 

89, Mr. James Heve s, of W orsley. 

77, Mrs. Barlow, velict of the late Mr. 
Rd. Barlow, of Stand, Pilkington. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 
An attempt having been made to break 


open the shop of Mir. Meres, draper, of 


John Gardner, of the firm of 





Leicester, the editor of one of that county | 


papers takes occasion to say, that ** it is 

necessary, in these thievish times, to re- 

gard the language of the poct — 

** See that your gans be primed with care, 

Put down the night bolts, close the shut. 
ters fast 

Ruffians are abroad. 

Married.| At al ster, Mr. Pole, gra- 
zier, of Hallaton, to Miss Chamberlain, of 
Sutton, Northamptenshire. 

At Loughborough, Mr. Caieb Sim- 
monds, to Miss Amy Holmes, youngest d. 
of the ‘ate Samuel H. 

At Osgathorpe, Mr. Win. Parker, of 
Thorney Fenn, to Jane, 
Rev. J. Fell, curate of Orston, Notts. 

At Sawley, Mr. G. Miller, of Hinckley, 
to dirs. Pect, of Long Vaton, Derby. 
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At Syston, Mr. Tho. Eaglesfield, t 
Mrs, Charles, late ot South Croxton. 

Mr. F. Gaunt, to Mrs. Smith, of Great 
Wigston. 

Mr. Tho. Pickering, son of Mr. P. 
hosier, of Hugglescote, to Sarah, d. of 
the late Mr. Lovett. 

Capt. Rd. Moubray, R.N. of Dalgotty, 
lifeshire, to Emma, d. of Win. Hobson, 
esq. of Markfield. 

Di:d.| At Appleby, 66, Rev. J. Moore. 

At Carlton, 55, W. Boolesby, surveyor. 

At Kirby, 62, Mrs. Barrat, widow. 

At Leicester, Mr. Oram, hosier, of 
Silver-street.—99, Ann King, 

At Loughborough, 61, Mrs. Humber, 
wife of Mr. John H. maltster.—84, Mr. 
‘Tho. Gains, father of Mr. Wm. G. inn- 
keeper.—51, Mr. Tho. Roadley, formerly 
quarter-master in the 11th regt. dragoons. 

86, Mrs. Odams, of Little Peatling. 

Mr. Deacon, of Fleckney. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The bank of Mr. Wilford, of Boston, 
stopped payment on Monday morning ; 
and the consternation which this event 
occasioned in that townwas hardly exceed- 
ed by that caused by the former failures. 

Died.}] S2, Mrs. Pilley, of the Wharf, 
Lincoln, relict of the late Mr. Mich. P. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.}] At Monmeuth, Jas, Powles, 

esq. solicitor, to Miss ‘Tyler. 
NORFOLK, 

At a meeting of the committee ap- 
poiuted to determine upon the site on 
which the monument to Lord Nelson 
should be erected, it was decided that 
the monument so liberally subscribed tor 
by the county, should be erected at Yar- 
mouth ; it is fo be a column, and artists 
are invited to send in plans. 

Married.}| At Witehingham, Mi. Edw. 
Bowley, eldest s, of Mr. B. tellmongey, 
Lou shborough, to Miss Sandy, only d. of 
Mr. of Lenwade. 

a d.] 93, Mrs. Mary Wilford, of 
my She has left iive sons and two 
daughters, 55 grandchildren, and 52 great 
crandchildren. She was aunt tu 15, great 
aunt to Gi, great great-aunt to 108, and 


, great great-great-aunt to 6, who are all 


| living, 


great and lineal descendants, 


‘ amounting to 271 —_ 





2d. of the late | 


| roine cf the Neweas 


At Northampton, Mrs, A. Statre 
ton, draper. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Mrs. M‘Gibbou is at present the he- 
the theatre : her hus- 
batid is also engaged at the same place, 
and is considered as a respectable actor 
of the middle class, Mrs, M-Gibbon, 
besides theatrical talents, has display ed 
her literary powers ig several works of 
wuch werit 











Married.) At Allendale Town, Mr. Jos. 
Parker, to Miss Nattrass, of Huntwell. 

At Bamborough, Mr. Robt. Rochester, 
to Miss Mary Mitchell, of Maryport. 

At Chillingham, John Langhorn, esq. 
of Berwick, banker, to the only d. of 
John Bailey, esq. of Cc! illingham, 

At Coldstream, Mr. Wm. Rutherford, 
to Miss Faulkner, both of Berwick. 

At Haltwhistle, Rey. J. Gilbanks, to 
Miss Carrick, of Hightown. 


At Hexham, Mr. John Ridley, skinner, 
to Miss Ann Langstatf, 
At Newcastle, Mr. I. Cook, clock- 


maker, to Miss Sarah Fox. The elder 
brother is married to the mother, and two 
younger brothers to two of her daugh- 
ters ; by which the elder brother becomes 
father-in-law to two younger brothers 
and their wives. 

At North Shields, Mr. Mearns, to Miss 
Riddell, of Chirton. 

Died.|] At Corbridge, 
ley, butcher. 

At Hexham, Miss Mary Hume. 

At Newcastle, 26, Mr. Jos. Tulloch.— 
49, Mr. Nixon Ward, butcher.—73, Mr. | 
Th. Robson, late of Pilgrim-street, tailor. 

At North Shields, 67, Hannah, wife of 
Mr. Hunter, sailanaker, much respected. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Marricd.}] At Nottingham, Mr. Abr. 
Chitson, mariner, to Miss Jane Railey, 4 
d. of John R.—Mr. W. Lacy, to Miss 
Andrew.—Mr. T. 8S. Waldegrave,to Miss 
Webster.—Mr, Geo. Harrison to Miss 
Ann Hawley. 

Died.| At Mansfield, 62,Mr.Luckwood. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Sculthorpe, soli- 
citor, by a fall from his horse: he was 
treasurer to the county, and clerk to the 
magistrates. —68, Mr. 6. Newton, tailor. 
—73, Mrs. Mells, wife of Mr. Geo. M. 
80, Sarah Cass, by aman running against | 
her.—87, Mrs. Sarah Shaw.—Mr, R. W. | 
Alldis, hosier, greatly respected. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

The Rev. Tho. Cripps, vicar of Asthill, 
paid the penalty of Sl. for omitting to 
read an act of parliament of George IT. 
entitled “ An Act against Cursing and 
Swearing,” appointed to be read by the 
minister of every parish tour times a-year, 

Married.] Rev. J. Nelson, M.A. fellow 
of Queen's college, to Miss Heydon, of 
Banbury. 

Died.| Rev. Thos. Hinde, rector of 
Ardley and Westwell, and vicar of Cul- 
worth, Northamptonshire. 

70, Mr. Bentley, of Tetsworth. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Deacon's Lodge, near Pickworth, has 
been entirely destroyed by fire. 

Married.) Mr. Edw. Kemp, of Upping- 


Mr, Rob. Rich- 
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At Ketton, Mrs. Fortescue, relict of the 
Rt. Hon. James Fortescue, and mother of 
Viscount Clermont. 

Died.] At Uppingham, 67, Mrs. Hart. 

SUROPSHIRE, 

The town and neighbourhood of Os- 
westry have presented a scene of much 
rejoicmy, in consequence of the marriage 
of Major Gore to Miss Ormsby. 

Murried.}] At Condover, Mr. Gough, of 
Berwood, to Miss Jones, of Chatford. 

At Fitz, Mr. Jones, of Newtown Bas- 
church School, to Miss Powell. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. John Bickley, of 
Heath-lane, to Miss Pearce. 

Died.} At Shrewsbury, 37, Mr.John Phil. 
lips, jun, of the Castle-Foregate.—Mrs. 
Evans, wife of Mr. John Evans, of the 
Golden Heart.—-Rev. R.W.D. Hill, eldest 
s. of the Rev. Rob. H. of Hough, Cheshire, 
and rector of Waters Upton. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A man and woman, travelling in a gig 
from ‘Taunton to Chard, were upset im 
passing the precipice at Castle ne Roche, 
‘The man was killed on the spot; the wo- 
man had her thigh broken. They fell not 
less than 500 feet. 

Married.] At Bristol, Christ. George. 
esq. to Mary Ann, only d. of Wm. Fripp, 
esq. alderman, 

At Keynsham, P. Jones, esq. late of E.T. 
C.’s service, to Eliza, only d. of P.Lediard, 
esq. of B ristol. 

At Walcot, John R. Reid, esq. to Miss 
Rashleigh, only sister of Wm. R. esq. 
M.P. for Fowey. 

Died.] At Bath, Charlotte, wife of John 
Tucker, esq. of Purington.—Rev. Henry 
Williams, rector of Chalbury, Dorset.—77, 
Mrs. Farrer, wife of Jas. F. esq.—a6, Le- 
vine, the wife of I. E. Hovenden, esq. of 
Henmegtord Grey, Hunts: she was one of 
the co-heiresses of the extensive * Leman 
Estates,” in Middlesex, Hertford, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon, recently sotd by 
order of Chancery, for near half a million. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Duke of Devonshire has beenon a 
visit to Stafford trom Tixall, the seat of 
Lord G. L. Gower. He was much grati- 
fied by the county-hall, gaol, and the site 
of the new lunatic-house, 

Mavrried.}] At Burton-upon-Trent, Mr, 
Yeomans, to Miss White. 

Mr. Ine cley, of Sudbury, to Miss E, 

Ashmore, of Armitage, near Lichfield. 

Died.) At Aldridge, 91, Mrs. Wylde, 
widow of Rev. John W. of Belbroughtan. 

Edw. Ford, gent, an alderman of New- 
eastle-under- Ly me, and the active partner 

in the banking house of Sparrow and €o, 
SUFFOLK. 
A travelling tinker, of the name of 





kam, to Miss Eliz. Godfrey. 


Smith, was committed last week to Ipa 


» 
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wic gao}, by Sir E. Lacon, for stealing a 
poney. Being asked by the magistrate, 
what excuse he could make for his con- 
duct? he replied, “* A very good one ; for 
he was sure his worship would acknow- 
ledge that it was muci pleasanter to rede, 
at this season of the year, than walle”. 

Died.] At Lattingstone-place, 53, Rear- 
admiral Thomas Western, son of Mrs. 
Western, of Catherine-place, Bristol. 

82, Mr. Wm. Smyth, of Kettleburgh. 

SUSSEX. 

Mr. Flint, of Kingstone, near Lewes, at 
a dessert, produced apples of 1813, 14, 
and 15, of prime growth and preservation, 
the seasons of which were not distinguish- 
able either by appearance or flavour. 

Messrs. Walker and Lindfeid of the 
Library, at Brighton, have been tried and 
most honourably acquitted upon indict- 
ments of assault, preferred against them 
by Lieuts. Ftvench and Machell, of the 
16th Hussars. 

A favourite harrier dog, belonging to 
Messrs. Farncomb, of Bishopstone-place, 
near Lewes, was, on the removal cf a 
barley-stack, found therein buried, alive 
and well, after being missing eight days. 
He embraced his liberation with activity 
and playfulness. 

Died.}] At Brighton, 68, Peter Hedman. 
Elliston, esq. of Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. 

At Horsham, Sir Bysshe Shelley.—Mr. 
Smart, keeper of the county prison. 

Mr. Marshall, of the Level. 

83, Rev. John Clutton, vicar of Port- 
slade, and rector of Hanglenon, late of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Mr. Godsal!l, a 1espectable farmer of 
Bentley-Heath, between Solihull and Bir- 
mingham, in endeavourmg to pull aside 
his horses to let the Crowu-Prince coach 
pass him, was thrown to the ground; and 
his bruises were of so shocking a descrip- 
tion that, after languishing in great agony 
for twelve hours, he expired. 

Married.] At Birmingham, Mr. Thos, 
Smith, to Miss Buttwell.—Mr. Thos. 
Huntingdon, to Miss Handasyd.—Mr. 
Wm. Smith, to Miss Bracy, both of Ryton- 
upon-Dunsmore.—Mr. Geo. Waterhouse, 
‘to Miss Laugher. 

At Aston, Mr. Jas. Woolley, of Ham- 
stali, to Miss Baker, of Witton. 

At Leamington, Thos. Forster, esq. of 
the Exchequer,to MissWalker, of Emscote. 

At Priors-Hardwick, Mr. Job Horley, 
of Priors-Marston, to Miss Reading. 

Died.| At Birmingham, Mr.Wm. Mog. 
geridge.—79, Mr. Powell.—70, Mr. Byn- 
ner, many years assistant in the Clerk’s 
Othce of the Birmingham Workhouse. 

At Warwick, 26, Miss Martha Baly, 
24 d. ot Mr. B. postmaster. 








At the House of Industry, Coventry, 
104, Mrs. Clements, who retained her fas 
culties till the Tuesday preceding. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Marricd.] At Kirkby Stephen, Mr. 
Jas. Pearson, to Miss Ann Gibson, both 
of Waitby. 

Died.] At Appleby, 66, Mr. L. Steele. 

At Kirkby-Stephen, 79, Mr. John Hun- 
ter. He had been conducted into his 
house, by a neighbour, about half-past six 
o’clock on Monday evening, in liquor, and 
had afterwards gone out at a back-door ; 
the night being dark, he had fallen into a 
drain, which passes through his garden 
trom the street, and was starved to death. 

WILTSHIRE, 

J.P. Jervoise, esq. M.P. for Salisbury, 
presented the Mayor with 100 guineas for 
the poor of the city. 

Married.} At Corsham, Mr, P. Shure- 
ing, to Miss Baker.—Mr. Wm. Hancock, 
to Miss Mary Partridge, of London. 

At Hilperton, Kev. Jolin Bailes, to Miss 
Susan Chapman. 

At Trowbridge, Mr. Eggar, draper, to 
Mary, eldest d. of Mr. Godby. 

At West Lavington, Mr. Newport, 
builder, of Bath, to Miss Eliza Garrett, 
2d d. of C. Garret, esq. banker. 

John Ralph, esq. 53, to Miss Baber, 18, 
both ot Bradford, 

Died.] At Marlborough, 32, Mr. Thos. 
Church, linen and weollen draper.—90, 
Mrs. Eeles, relict of Mr. John Eeles, of 
Ludgate-iil!l, London. 

At Salisbury, Mr.C. Miller, of the King’s 
Head, was found drowned by accident in 
the river at the bottom of Ins yard. 

ihe Rev. Arthur Dodwetl, Vicar of 
Bishop's Cannings, prebendary of St. Da- 
vids’s, and neatly 40 years perpetual cu. 
rate of St. Tl.omas, Salisbury. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.) At Burford, near Tenbury, 
Mr. Wm. Yeates, to Mary, eldest d. of 
Mr. Geo. Webb, of the Hill Farm. 

At Claines, Mr. Smith, of Tything, to 
Miss Amelia Butler, of Henwick-Hill. 

Died.| Mr. Wheeler, of Cudleigh, near 
Spetchiey. 

Mr. Benjamin Evans, coal-merchant, 
formerly of Hinten-lane, Worcester. 

At Sagebury, near Droitwich, 18, Miss 
Ann Wheeler. Corrosive sublimate, a 
deadly poison, for preventing the fly strike 
ing sheep, had been placed in a closet, 
which, taking for salts, she dissdlved in 
water, and the next morning swallowed 
it; the agonies it produced soon evinced 
the mistake: medical aid was procured, 
but, after languishing six days, she exe 
pired. (The reader of this article is re- 
quested to turn to page 146 of the present 
number.) : 
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YORKSHIRE. 

A steam packet-boat, which has been 
established between Gainsborough and 
Hull, performed her voyage backwards 
and forwards, a distance of 100 miles, in 
13 hours. 

Married.] At Foxholes, Robert Cary 
Elwes, esq. of Great Billing, Northamp- 
ton, to Jane Marianna, only d. of the 
Rev. Richard Sykes. 

At Gainsbro’, Capt. John Palmer, to 
Miss Mary Ridgway. of Rotherham. 

At Thwing, Mr. Isaiah Burdass, far- 
mer, to Maria, 2d d. of the late Mr. Step. 
Bennison. 

Mr. Jas. Smith, of Manchester, to Au- 
relia, 2d d. of J. Clifton, esq. Clifton-hall. 

Died.] At Easingwold, 69, Mr. Wm. 
Carver, innkeeper. 

At Cottingham, 68, John Norris, M.D. 

At Hunton, 96, Joim Hutchinson, far- 
mer, whose wife died in March, aged 93: 
they lived together in wedlock 72 years. 

At York, 65, Mrs. Spence, wife of Mr. 
Rob. S. bookseller.—31, Mr. A. Price, 
jun. proctor.— Rev. Henry Dannet, A.M. 
late of Brazemose College, Oxtord, rec- 


tor of St. John’s, Liverpool, and curate of 


Wraxall and Alworth, Wilts. He was a 
man of science, erudition, philanthropy, 
and benevolence; an early aud zealous 
writer against the slave trade; and to his 
exertions solely the Asylum for the Blind, 


Hlortulana. 
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at Liverpool, owes its existence. He has 
left a widow (a sister of Dr. Belcombe, 
of York), with eight children. 

Mr. John James Ashley, one of the sons 
of the late musical veteran, who so long 
and so ably conducted the Oratorios in 
the metropolis. He possessed great pro- 
fessional talents. 

WALES. 

Benj. Hall, esq. M.P. has purchased 
Heusol house and estate, formerly the 
magnificent seat and favourite residence 
of William Earl Talbot, who expended 
£60,000 in improving and beantifying it. 

Married.] At Carmarthen, Wm. Brere- 
ton Grime, esq. of Manchester, to Miss 
Sarah Reynolds, 2d d. of Mrs. Reynolds, 

At St.Clear’s, Rev. John Jenkins, vicar 
of Mydrim, to Eliz. zd d. of the late Rees 
Thomas, esq. 

Died.] At Bangor, 45, Sir Thomas Me. 
redyth, bart. 

At Cartlett Cottage, near Haverford 
West, Major-Gen. Jolin Picton, 

IRELAND. 

The effects of the late storms have been 
severely felt at Adare, the seat of the Hon. 
W. Quin, of the co. of Limerick ; where 
about 700 trees were torn up by the roots, 

Died.| In Dublin, Geo. Frederick Nu 
gent, Earl of Westmeath, Baron Delvin, 
&c.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Sandford. 
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HORTULANA. 
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The Sun, 


A prisoner in the yet-undawning east, 
Short’ning his journey between morn and noon.—Cowrer. 
a 


AVING first forwarded the necessary preparations to this end, if the weather 

permit, finish the planting of snow-drops, crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, 

narcissus, ornithogalums, bulbous iris, fritillarias, and gladioles, in beds or borders 
or pots, tor flowering in the spring and summer. 

Plant anemones and ranunculuses, should the weather prove open and dry, either 
at the middle or latter end of this month, each sort separate, in light earth, the beds 
being six inches asunder and two deep; or else in borders, planting from three to 
five roots together, so as to present an agreeable variety in assemblage with the 


flowers of spring. 


Continue the more curious sorts of auriculas and carnations, still in pots, in a 
sheltered situation, or in frames, or in a bed under hooped arches, with the occa- 


sional protection of mats and glasses. 


Pinks, daisies, polyanthuses, catchfly, searlet lychnis, rose-campion, rockets, 
wall-flowers, hollyhocks, sweet-williams, and columbines, may also be planted, in 
beds or borders, or pots, for flowering this year. 

Commence the sowing of hardy annuals some time during this month ; and, among 
others, such as larkspurs, candy-tuft, yellow lupines, scented peas, pansies, flos- 
adonis, cyanus, Venus-looking-glass, persicaria, dwarf sun-flower, nigella, hawk- 
weed, sweet-scabius, lavatera, ten-week stocks, and mignonette. 

Sow tender annuals in hot-beds—viz. such as bicolars, globe aramanthus, double 
balsams, tricolors, and egg-plant—towards the latter end of this month. 

‘Laurels, and alaternus, and phyllinus, may likewise be planted. 


Plant off suckers from roses, and also from various kinds of flowering shrubs. 
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Miegnonette and ten-week-stocks may be sown either in hot-beds or in pots, 
while they are sheltered from the cold, for the purpose of an early flowering. 
lace pots of pinks, hypericums, roses, and other small plants and shrubs, in a 
hot-house, if wanted to flower soon ; also pots of bulbous roots. 
Begin to spring-dress and clean all the principal departments of the flower-garden 
and pleasure-ground ; and well forward all new work, whether now carrying on oF 
intended. 
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MONTHLY KALENDAR. 


— 
FEBRUARY. 
Now follows thick discharge 


Of true love-knots, and sonnets nicely penn’d.—Hvrois. 
eR a 


HIS month, the “ Ventose” of republican France, is supposed to derive its esta- 
blished appellation from the god Februus, or from Juno, surnamed Februa, who 
presided over the purifications of the sex, the Lupercalia being now held. February 
Is pictured as a man, however, with his jacket buttoned, in the act of warming his 
hands, by striking them across his breast, and thus indicating the coldness of this 
season. It appears that the Saxons gave to February the distinction of sprout-kele, 
inasmuch as kele-wurt, or cole-wort, then began to sprout; but this name was 
changed to sol-month, or the sun-month, on account of the returning sun, who en- 
ters the sign Pisces on the 19th. 

1. Wednesday.—Last Quarter of the Moon this morning, at 5 o’cleck.—Day is now 
9h. and + m. long. 

2. Thursday.—Purification of the Virgin Mary,—a festival of high antiquity, sup- 
posed io have been imitated from the purification at this time observed by the 
Romans, who had probably derived it from the Jews ; but which the early Chris- 
tians were accustomed to celebrate with an abundance of lights, in remembrance, 
it is thought, of the prophetic Simcon having described the infant Jesus as the 
light that was to enlighten the Gentiles!) The practice of using a profusion of 
lights upon this day, both in churches and chapels, continued till the zd of Ed- 
ward VI.; Archbishop Cranmer then prohibited it, by order of the privy-council. 
This day was anciently styled Christ’s Presentation, the Holiday of St. Simeon, 
and the Wives’ Feest. Although we have long discontinued these rites, it may 
not be unworthy of remark, in this place, that the existing solemnity of “ church- 
ing of Women” owes its origin to the festival of the Purification. 

Candlemas Day.—Tire candles borne about on this day were consecrated by 
the priests ; and the pope not only bicssed those used on this occasion, but also 
such others as were carried in procession through the ensuing year. Candlemas 
is therefore an abbreviation or corruption of candle-mass. It is afhrmed that at 
Rippon, on the Sunday before Canlemass Day, the collegiate church still exhi- 
bits, on the afternoon, one continued blaze of light. Amongst the handycratts- 
men of our populous towns, this day, instead of being the occasion of lightmg up 
candles, is the period for extinguishing them altogether. 

3. Friday.—Sé. Bluse, ancienily Bishop of Sebasta in Armenia, was beheaded in 316, 
after he had been scourged, and then lacerated with iron combs. Bishop Blase 
is imagined to have discovered the art of combing wool; and hence, considering 
him as the patron-saint of wool-combers, his effigy’is annually borne in procession 
by the workmen in the north of England. One of the trade personates a bishop, 
episcopally habited, carrymg a pair of combs in his hand. Wheresoever the 
combers are numerous, as in Norwich, and some other parts, the procession ig 
not unpleasing to an eye-witness, The evening of this day is devoted by them 
to the flowing bowl. 

4. Saturday.— Night is 14h. 52m. in length. Mars will be in conjunction with the 
moon at 11 this morning. 

5, SHROVE SuNnAy.—Shrove is the preter-tense of the Saxon word shrive, meaning 

to confess, whence this season was called Fastingtide, or Fastmass, being de- 

voted to extreme fasting ; and by these titles it is still distinguished in several 
parts of the north, though, in the reformed church, the practice of shricving or 
confessing, at this period, is now known only by name. In the Romish church, 
however, confession is continued, with its due forms, preparatory to the rejgious 
observance of Lent, which commences on the following day, 
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St. Agatha.-~Quintianus, praetor of Cutania, smitten with the beauty and ac- 
eomplishments of this virgin, and having in vam aitempted to seduce her to his 
arms, was prompted by revenge to order her first to be scourged, and then cast 
into a loathsome dungeon. Agatha still resisting his malice, as before she had re- 
sented his guile, he accused her of refusing to sacrifice to the deities of her coun- 
try. Adhering to the truth, she was, consequently, put to the rack, burnt with 
hot irons, and at last deprived of her breasts, till death released her from this 
horrible scene of suffering, on the ath of February, 252 or 253, in the third con- 
sulship of the Emperor Decius, 

6. Monday.—Eclipse of Jupiter's first Satellite at 5 h. 37 m. this morning. Day 
has increased 1 hour, 37 minutes. 

7. SHROVE ‘TurspAay.— Having made confession on the preceding Sunday, the peo- 
ple were now permitted to indulge themselves with festive amusements, although 
they were not allowed to partake of any repasts beyond the usual substitutes 
for flesh; and hence originated the custom of eating pancakes and fritters at 
Shrove-tide, which has given this day the designation of Pancake Tuesday. The 
great pancake-bell is still rung in many phces on this day. Simon Eyre, lord- 
mayor of London, in 1446, gave a pancake feast, upon Shrove Tuesday, to the 
apprentices of the city ; which hospitable refreshment was continued by some 
Others who succeeded him in office. 

8. AsH Wennespay.—Gregory the Great, of Rome, introduced the sprinkling of 
ashes on this day, whence it obtained its appellation. Among the ancient cus- 
toms of our own country, now no longer in use, there was formerly an officer 
called the king’s cock-crower, who, during the season of Lent, crowed the hour 
every night, within the precincts of the palace, instead of its being in the usual 
way proclaimed by the watchmen. On the very first Ash Wednesday after the 
accession of the house of Hanover, as the then Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George II.) sat down to supper, this officer abruptly came into the room, and, 
pursuant to custom, proclaimed the hour, “ past ten o'clock,” so as to resemble 
the shrill alarum of the cock! Taken by surprise, and imperfectly acquainted 
with our language, the young prince naturally thought this assumed crowing to 
be intended as some mockery or insult to him, and instantly rose to resent it; 

, and trom that period the court has been consigned to the voice of reason and 

conscience, and not to that of the cock, whose clarion once roused the apostle 
Peter to repentance, which circumstance this ridiculous ceremony was doubtless 
meant to represent and recall. 

$. Thursday.—New Moon, at 9 h. 31 m. this morning.—Parliament this day re-as- 

sembles. 

io. Friday.—Mercury will be in conjunction with the Moon, at 5 in the morning. 
Jupiter rises at 9 h. 42 m. in the evening. 





' 
: 41. Saturday.—Moon rises at 4h. 18 m. in the morning. 
; 12. First SunpAy 1N Lenr.—Sun rises at 7 h. 9 m.; sets at 4h. 51 m, 
- 43. Monday.—Hilary Term ends. Cambridge Term divides at noon. 43 
4 44. Tuesday.—St. Valentine's Day. Although the castom of choosing Valentines is of 
ancient date, and has been observed through all the changes of the world, its 
origin is involved in obscurity. The first person of the opposite sex who is seen, 
4 as generally to be esteemed the Valentine for the year, whether consanant te 
q choice or not, at least according to the lottery of love: yet certain young gen- 
e tlemen and ladies, it would seem, in order to avoid this chance, are brought to- 
" gether blindfold,—a contrivance that can by no means be tolerated in this case. 
4 Valentines are still bought, from fire shiliings to two guineas in price, and purchased 
, by respectable folks, for the purpose of celebrating this anniversary of the patron 
e af “ pairing-time.” 
is St. Valentine, of all the saints 
™ Whom !egends frame, or fancy paints, 
Alone can boast, in every clime, 

1e The homage of unchanging time !—OrIcINAL. 

a5. Wednesday.— Ember Week, Eclipse of Jupiter’s first Satellite, at 2 o’clock this 
12 morning. 
mal 16. Thursday.—Venus sets at 6 h. 5 m. this afternoon. ; 
al 27. Friday.—F irst Quarter of the Moon, at 4h. 44 m. in the mornigg. Day-break at 
on 57 m. after 4 o'clock. ; ; 
h 48. Saturday.—Twilight now extends to 58 m. after 6 o’clock in the evening. 
ie 19. Second SunpDAy tn LentT.—Sun rises at 6h. 55 m.; sets at 5h. and 5 m. 


2 Monday.—Day is 10 h, aud 12 m. in length. i 




















































































































268 To Readers and Correspondents. 


£1. Tuesday.—Night is reduced to 13 h. and 44 m. 

22. Wednesday.—Day-light has gained by ¢ hours and 37 minutes. Eclipse of 
Jupiter's first Satellite, at 3h. 5¢ m. in the morning. 

25. Thursday.—Full Moon, at 8h. 16m. in the evening ; when this luminary will 
rise about 12 m. after 6 o’clock. 

24. Friday.— Sf. Matthias, who had constantly been an attendant on the ministry 
of Christ, was chosen, by lot, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the treason of 
Judas Iscariot amongst tie apostles, and, after he had preached in Cappadocia 
and in Colchis, was first stoned, and then beheaded with a batile-axe.—Birth-day 
of the Duke of Cambridge, who was born in 1774. 

#5. Saturday.—Sun rises at 6h. 44 m.; sets at 5h. 16 m. 

26. Tuirp SunDAY IN Lent.—Jupiter comes in conjunction with the Moon, at 5 
h. this morning. 

27. Monday.—Jupiter rises at § h. this evening. 

28. Tuesday.—Mars rises at 7 h. 56 m. in the morning ; and the eclipse of Jupiter's 
first Satellite takes place at 5 h. 46 m. in the afternoon. 
*.* February the 2d and 24th are holidays at the Exchequer, Bank, Fast-India, 

and South-Sea Houses.—Oratorios will commence, in all probability, on Friday the 

10th of February. 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Enitor of the Brirish Lawy’s MAGAZINE, in delirering a second number to 
the public, has still to solicit a portion of the indulgence which is usually extended t:wards 
new undertakings. As the work at present falls short of his own idea of what it ought 
to be, as well as of what he trusts it will be, he fairly concludes that the same sentiments 
may be entertained by others. There appears, indeed, two parties who do themselves the 
honour to decide for the ladics ; the one exclaims “ Vive la hagatelle!” and would exclude 
the rational and instructive allogether, and the other would have nothing else. The great 
object of the conductors of the British Lady’s Magazine is to produce a politic alliance 
between these opposing opinions—an alliance that, like erery good treaty, is for the benefit 
of all the contracting parties, with a due sense of the interests which should have prece- 
dence. The want ofa lilile habitual facility, particularly in the Art ef placing confidence, 
has hitherto operated against the complete attainment of their wishes ; but there is a kind 
of inexperience which is indicative of any thing rather than discomfiture, and, since the 
appcarance of their first publication, every day has tended to convince them that success is 
aitainable, and that numbers among the best-informed of the sex are unxious to patronize 
@ Journal which has sprung out of a respect for themsctres. 

To Correspondents, merely as such, the Editor has little to observe, because the nature 
ef most of their communications has in the first instance required private explanation, To 
some, howerer, remark is neevssary : 

Tie “ Gaieties of Female Innocence,” by B. D. is not an Essay, as intitled by the author ; 
an? it was not thought right to insert it in any other form without express permission. 

Islingtoniensis is informed, that some of the specificutions of the discoreries-of the in- 
genious nobleman he has alluded to might properly find a place in the British Lady’s 
Blugazine, but certainly not all of them. 

R. P. of Boston, was too late for insertion in the present month; but he is not to con- 
sider the delay as affecting himself. 

R. A. G. is under perusal und consideration. 

The Fashions for the present month are omitted, waiting the complction of an arrange- 
ment for their superior appearance in future. 

The Essays by the Earl of Clarendon, announced in Junuary and the present month, are 
by the Historian of the Rebcliion, and not by the respectable noblemun now bearing thus 
title, as erroneously intimated, 

The Proprietors of the British Lady's Magazine, in addressing themselves to the 
Editors of Provincial and one or two other Newspapers, beg to be considered as friendly to 
the courtesy of literature as far as a proper attention to their own privileges will admit. 
dt is not, therefore, that in every instance they object to partial extracts, even from that 
portion of their Miscellany which is decidedly copy-right ; but then, on the other hand, they 
eall upon all who think such extract serviceable to themselves to acknowledge the source from 
which it is derived. The first number of the British Lady’s Magazine has been treated 
tery illiberally in this respect, and it is trusted the present notice will prevent the repetition 
of a practice so unworthy. 











